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TODAY  is  the  great  opportunity  for  English  Studies — and 
the  great  possibility  that  this  opportunity  will  be  lost.  There  is 
everywhere  a  demand  for  the  humane  values,  such  as  only  the 
study  of  the  Arts  can  supply;  we  are  beset  by  problems  of  ‘com¬ 
munication*  which  a  true  study  of  English  literature  could  go 
far  to  mitigate,  not  only  in  England,  and  yet  English  Depart¬ 
ments  sit  by  and  watch  the  study  of  English  literature  steadily 
shrink  in  comparison  with  the  sciences  and  social  sciences. 

The  present  sad  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  caused  by  this 
country’s  need  to  make  its  living  in  the  world,  and  to  produce 
scientists  and  technologists.  In  any  case,  to  make  our  living  in 
the  world  and  our  contribution  to  its  progress  demands  much 
from  the  teaching  of  English  which  so  far  we  have  largely 
failed  to  supply.  Nor  can  we  complain  except  in  isolated  cases 
of  the  aggressiveness  of  scientific  and  technological  subjects. 
They  arc  simply  taking  up  positions  the  Arts  arc  vacating,  and 
often  enough  it  is  people  with  scientific  training  who  call  most 
urgently  for  the  reassertion  of  humane  values.  The  fault  for 
the  present  situation  may  lie  partly  with  the  anti-intellectual, 
anti-literate  nature  of  our  common  culture  since  the  nineteenth 
century;  it  may  lie  partly  with  the  over-specialisation  of  sixth- 
form  teaching,  distorted  throughout  the  country  by  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  scholarship  system;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  main  burden  of  blame  must  lie  on  the  profession  itself, 
on  the  Arts-mcn,  on  ourselves.  Our  fault  has  not  been,  as  the 
fashionable  view  would  suggest,  our  ignorance  of,  or  even  the 
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contempt  of  a  few  of  us  for,  the  sciences.  Scientists  themselves 
are  ignorant  not  merely  of  other  sciences  than  their  own,  but  of 
large  branches  of  their  own  science.  Nor  does  our  fault  lie  in 
our  refusal  to  adopt  inappropriate  scientific  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Our  fault  lies  in  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
very  thing  to  which  we  have  given  our  lives;  in  our  failure  to 
assert  the  value  of  the  Arts  as  ends  in  themselves,  justified  as 
such,  though  with  a  variety  of  indirect  uses  and  benefits.  We 
have  not  asserted  with  due  energy  and  conviction  the  spiritual 
nourishment  and  especially  the  intellectual  force  and  value  in¬ 
herent  in  our  subject;  instead  we  have  crippled  it  with  such 
absurd  divisions  as  that  between  Language  and  Literature.  Such 
intellectual  force  as  English  studies  now  possess  comes  almost 
entirely  from  America.  None  of  this  would  matter  so  much  if 
other  Art  studies  in  this  country  were  flourishing,  but  in  general 
they  are  not. 

The  present  national  situation  is  so  confused  and  difficult  that 
any  one  approach  on  its  own  is  likely  to  be  restrictive;  and  there 
are  no  easily  applied  remedies.  Indeed  the  crisis  lies  precisely  in 
the  absence  of  any  clearly  present  remedy,  and  our  conscious¬ 
ness  of  gaps  and  shortcomings  is  an  index  of  the  lack  of  means 
to  fill  them.  Many  different  kinds  of  effort  by  many  different 
kinds  of  people  are  needed.  The  aim  of  all,  however,  must  be 
education,  or  re-education,  and  the  onus  of  educative  effort  to 
improve  English  studies  and  the  literary  culture  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  obviously  lies  on  the  University  Schools  of  English. 
When  I  say  this  I  am  not  forgetting  the  work  that  must  be 
done  in  schools,  training  colleges  and  elsewhere;  nor  am  I  for¬ 
getting  the  need  for  a  regeneration  of  the  traditional  subjects 
of  the  Humanities,  and  for  introducing  new  subjects;  nor  do 
I  exclude  the  possibilities  of  devising  different  groupings  of 
subjects  in  the  new  universities.  Nevertheless,  for  all  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  divisions,  and  general  lack  of  confidence  the  established 
English  courses  in  the  present  universities  have  within  them¬ 
selves  the  seeds  of  their  own  regeneration,  and  a  number  of 
potential  or  actual  strengths  which  can,  if  tapped  wisely,  be 
brought  into  use. 

To  talk  of  education  being  a  prime  purpose  of  the  English 
School  in  a  university  is  as  unfashionable  as  to  believe  with  the 
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great  classics  and  neo-classics  that  literature  teaches.  Even  F.  W. 
Bateson,  in  his  valuable  essay  initiating  this  discussion  (E.C. 
IX),  disguises  his  ideal  ‘educated  person’  as  ‘the  poet’,  which  is 
like  calling  all  quadrupeds  dogs.  Yet  in  this  respect  it  seems 
likely  that  the  practice  and  experience  of  many  university 
teachers  is  better  than  our  fashions,  and  there  is  probably  enough 
implicit  and  explicit  agreement  among  us  to  make  it  possible 
to  extract  here  a  few  relevant  principles,  without  adventuring 
among  the  vast  hazards  of  fully  defining  education. 

On  the  negative  side,  wc  will  not  confuse  education  at  a 
university  level  with  the  mere  imparting  and  absorption  of  in¬ 
formation,  though  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  relevant  infor¬ 
mation,  or  access  to  information,  is  vitally  important  at  all 
levels;  nor  shall  we  confuse  education  with  the  equally  vital 
overt  didacticism  appropriate  to  some  kinds  of  teaching  of 
children.  In  the  same  way,  we  shall  not  confuse  the  educative 
function  of  literature  with  any  didacticism  in  literature.  Didac¬ 
ticism  is  important  in  education  and  in  some  modes  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story. 

The  process  of  education  demands  some  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance;  it  demands  even  more  a  desire  and  capacity  for  self- 
education,  for  developing  self-knowledge.  What  makes  an 
educated  person  is  the  attempt  to  understand  experience,  to 
eliminate  inner  self-contradictions  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  bases  of  his  own  intellectual  and  emotional 
identity.  He  must  know  how  knowledge  comes  to  him,  and  so 
recognise  the  conditional  and  social  nature  of  his  personal 
arrangement  of  thought,  values  and  feelings.  He  must  recog¬ 
nise  what  constitutes  relevant  knowledge,  know  how  to  acquire 
it,  how  to  manipulate  and  dispose  it.  He  must  perceive  the  rela¬ 
tionships  within  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  the  relationships  of 
that  body  of  knowledge  to  other  subjects  and  to  life  in  general. 

The  possession  of  an  organised  body  of  knowledge  in  relation 
to  a  self-aware  arrangement  of  thought,  values  and  feelings 
cannot  be  merely  passive.  It  demands  a  mind  active  in  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  examination,  capable  not  so  much  of  self-expression  as 
of  description,  logical  exposition,  persuasion,  intellectual  attack 
and  defence;  that  is  to  say,  it  demands  a  mind  versed  in  the 
nature  and  uses  of  language. 
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The  educated  person  must  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
past.  A  sense  of  history  extends  the  being  of  the  person  who 
possesses  it.  True  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  past  induces  a 
pervasive  realisation  affecting  all  thought  and  action,  that  as 
the  past  was  once  as  complex  and  pregnant  as  our  own  present, 
so  then  there  were,  so  now  and  always  will  be,  other  men,  other 
societies,  other  arrangements  of  thought,  as  complete,  as  sub¬ 
stantial,  as  reasonable  within  their  own  terms,  as  our  own.  Only 
by  this  kind  of  knowledge  can  a  man  realise  that  his  present 
thought  is  not  nakedly  apprehended  reality,  but  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  thought  as  subject  to  the  power  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance  as  other  men’s.  Only  so  can  he  possess  his  own  thought 
and  feeling,  rather  than  be  unwittingly  possessed  by  them. 

What  I  have  described  in  brief  are  aspects  of  an  old,  noble, 
and  perishing  ideal:  the  ideal  of  the  man  educated  in  the 
Humanities.  (I  am  deliberately  excluding  in  this  essay  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problem  of  education  in  the  Sciences.)  While 
we  must  ardently  hope  for  a  revival  of  all  subjects  in  the 
Humanities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  revival  of  the 
Humanities  comes  it  will  come  chiefly  in  England  through 
English  studies.  Of  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  one  of  the  chief 
is  the  world-importance  of  the  English  language,  and  so  the 
dire  necessity  within  England  itself  of  teaching  a  minimum 
capacity  for  communication  in  a  largely  anti-literate  and  techno¬ 
logical  society.  The  only  part  of  English  studies  that  is  not 
rapidly  dwindling  in  proportion  to  other  studies  is  the  teaching 
of  ‘English  language’,  especially  at  General  Certificate  ‘O’ 
Level.  But  for  the  most  part  the  study  of  ‘English  Language’ 
as  conceived  at  present  is  limited  to  those  elementary  levels  and 
the  status  of  a  second  language.  It  is  thought  of  as  an  aid  to 
technology,  and  is  divorced  from  the  study  of  literature,  which 
is  language  in  action.  Yet  even  when  so  taught  it  cannot 
be  kept  so  limited.  Technology  invades  the  spoken  and 
literary  language.  In  places  where  English  is  the  second  lan¬ 
guage,  it  may  well  be  the  prime  language  of  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  in  Singapore.  To  teach  ‘the  use  of  English’  with¬ 
out  any  general  theory  and  without  any  study  of  the  masters  of 
that  use,  who  after  all  represent  one  of  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world,  is  to  fight  on  one  leg  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  backs. 
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What  then  do  we  need  ?  In  the  most  general  terms,  we  need 
a  confident  belief,  based  on  general  principles,  traditional  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  limited  degree  of  success  we  have  already 
achieved,  in  the  worth  of  the  study  of  English  to  nourish  the 
humane  values  as  a  wide-ranging,  various,  rational  discipline 
and  adventure  of  the  mind.  We  need  a  rationale  of  study,  and 
a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  material  of  our  study,  in  the 
light  of  such  an  educational  ideal.  These  will  not  come  with 
wishing.  The  work  of  many  men  in  various  directions  will  be 
needed.  Some  of  this  work  is  just  beginning,  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  forecast  too  precisely  what  discoveries  it  will  lead  to. 
We  need  principles  and  flexible  programmes  rather  than  rigid 
systems.  A  start  has,  however,  been  made  with  that  obvious 
primary  tool,  a  phenomenological  description  of  the  English 
language.  It  is  typical  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  of  our 
national  reluctance  to  undertake  anything  but  a  marginal  and 
ad  hoc  answer  to  these  problems  that  this  beginning  on  the 
language,  long  necessary  for  intellectual  and  academic  reasons, 
has  been  brought  about  only  by  the  crudest  of  political  and 
practical  pressures — the  overwhelming  numbers  of  people  in 
the  world  who  wish  to  know  English,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  and  Russians  now  teach  it  better  than  we  do.  And 
yet,  valuable  as  a  modern  grammar  of  English  will  be,  it  is  not 
at  the  centre  of  our  problem.  That  centre  has  been  well  indi¬ 
cated  by  Allen  Tate : 

The  humanities  have  no  rationale.  We  suppose  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  given  work — a  poem,  a  play,  a 
critical  ‘document’ — came  before  or  after  some  other  poem, 
play  or  critical  ‘document’,  or  was  written  when  something 
else  was  happening,  like  Alexander’s  invasion  of  India  or 
the  defeat  or  the  Armada.  When  these  and  other  correlations 
are  perceived  fit  is  assumed  that]  the  result  is  understanding. 
But  the  result  of  correlation  is  merely  the  possibility  of 
further  correlation.  Our  modest  capacity  for  true  understand¬ 
ing  is  frustrated.  For  the  true  rationale  of  humanistic  study 
is  now  what  it  always  has  been,  even  though  it  is  not  only  in 
decay  but  dead.  I  allude  to  the  Arts  of  rhetoric.  (Jhe  Man  of 
Letters  in  the  Modern  Worlds  1955,  pp.  164-5.) 
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Rhetoric,  the  art  of  persuasive  speech,  is  simply  ‘the  best 
words  in  the  best  order’.  There  is,  of  course,  no  desire  to  revive 
or  re-establish  the  classical  rhetoric  which  underpinned  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  for  over  two  thousand  years.  It  is  dead.  Its  death 
in  the  eighteenth  century  led  to  the  decline  of  classical  studies 
and  left  English  speakers  an  immense  responsibility  for  what 
has  become  a  world  language.  Here  is  our  great  opportunity. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  rhetoric  worthy  of  the  resources,  power 
and  potential  of  the  English  language,  a  rhetoric  which  is  an 
intellectual  method,  a  theory  of  discourse,  a  communication  in 
society;  we  need  to  recognise  that  writing  at  any  level  is  an  art, 
and  that  an  art  is  more  than  self-expression,  ‘sincerity’,  thrills. 
Such  recognition  will  work  in  two  directions;  in  the  study  and 
criticism  of  literature  already  written,  and  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  effective  discourse  in  the  modern  world. 

It  is  plain  that  for  these  purposes  the  least  manageable  subject 
at  an  undergraduate  level  will  be  the  study  of  contemporary 
literature.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a  theory 
of  discourse  in  works  which  on  the  post-Romantic  assumptions 
still  dominant  (see  the  case  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover)  tend  to 
to  deny  that  such  can  exist,  which  are  in  tendency  expressionist, 
anti-rational,  anti-social,  solipsist.  Even  when  these  assumptions 
have  disappeared  (there  is  some  evidence  they  have  already  lost 
their  power,  that  a  change  is  taking  place),  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  is  around  us  and  part  of  us.  What  we  notice  of  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  limited  personal  view,  uncertain,  partial  and  unclear, 
to  an  undiscoverable  extent  the  sport  of  fashion  and  coincidence. 
We  are  most  of  us  too  much  involved  in  it  to  present  it  whole 
and  steady  as  a  subject  for  objective  undergraduate  study.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  in  the  nature  of  things  most  contemporary 
literature  of  any  period  cannot  be  very  good,  and  it  follows  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  against  the  intensive  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  literature  in  an  undergraduate  course.  Probably  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  if  studied  at  all,  should  be  studied  with 
deliberate  limitation  in  something  like  what  is  called  a  ‘Creative 
Writing’  course  (question-begging  title).  The  ‘weekly  essay’  is 
already  a  valuable  device  for  teaching  the  nature  and  practice 
of  writing  as  an  art.  A  properly  conceived  ‘creative  writing’ 
course  might  well  confirm  and  extend  its  value. 
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It  is,  I  hope,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I  am  not  being  so 
foolish  as  to  attack  contemporary  writing,  or  the  writing  about 
contemporary  writing.  I  should  hope  that  undergraduates  would 
always  be  intelligent  readers  and,  if  they  want  to  be,  writers  of 

Iand  about  contemporary  literature.  They  will  both  read  and 
write  better,  however,  if  they  are  adequately  grounded  in 
literary  method  and  information;  if  they  know  something  of 
I  the  variety  and  greatness  and  potentiality  of  English  literature 
j  of  the  past;  and  if  they  can  set  the  literary  modes  of  the  past 
in  stimulating  tension  with  those  of  the  present.  But  delighted 
as  one  always  is  to  find  a  good  ‘writer’  in,  or  produced  by,  an 
English  School,  the  attempt  to  produce  ‘writers’,  like  all 
attempts  to  legislate  for  future  literature,  is  foredoomed,  if  by 
;  writer  we  mean  poet  or  novelist  or  playwright  of  enduring 
worth.  That  wind  still  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

I  If  contemporary  literature  is  the  least  viable  for  undergradu- 
j  ate  education  in  the  English  School,  literature  that  is  very 
I  different  from  that  of  the  present  age  is  perhaps  the  most  viable. 
The  claims  of  the  study  of  Old  English  literature  must  be  rated 
high.  There  is  one  unquestionably  great  poem  and  many  very 
good  ones.  There  is  some  admirable  prose  and  the  valuable 
Illustration  of  how  English  prose  began,  its  early  development, 
its  powers  and  limitations.  The  study  of  Old  English  literature 
and  culture  provides  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  as,  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  the  study  of  earlier  cultures  in  an  implicit  comparison 
with  more  complex  twentieth-century  societies.  In  the  long  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  Christianisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has  been 
’  so  important  for  England,  Europe,  and  the  world,  we  can 
watch  one  of  the  major  developments  a  people  can  undergo, 
and  through  the  literature  have  the  opportunity  of  more  inti¬ 
mately  understanding  that  process  than  by  any  other  means. 

The  careful  study  of  Old  English  literature,  simply  because 
it  is  so  different  from  that  which  is  natural  to  us,  reinforces 
all  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  variousness,  the  miscel- 
lancity,  of  literature.  Much  of  the  value  of  any  study  of  literature 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  this  Protean  quality,  in  opening 
our  eyes  to  what  is  different,  unfashionable,  disagieeable,  even 
subversive,  according  to  our  modern  assumptions.  Discontinuity 
t  may  be  as  important  as  continuity,  the  provincial  as  the  metro- 
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politan,  the  beginning  of  a  development  as  its  end.  And  yet  to 
all  the  values  of  difference  and  discontinuity  in  Old  English 
literature  we  can  also  add  the  values  of  continuity  and  com¬ 
munity  through  many  ages.  Even  the  most  remote  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  is  using  our  language  and  has  contributed  in  a 
sense  to  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
ploughed  the  same  fields,  occupied  many  of  the  towns,  and 
built  halls  and  churches,  which  arc  still  a  part  of  our  present 
day. 

In  whose  blent  air  all  our  possessions  meet. 

Arc  recognised,  and  robed  as  destinies. 

And  that  much  never  can  be  obsolete. 

Since  someone  will  forever  by  surprising 
A  hunger  in  himself  to  be  more  serious 
And  gravitating  with  it  to  this  ground. 

Which,  he  once  heard,  was  proper  to  grow  wise  in. 

What  can  be  claimed  for  Old  English  literature  can  also, 
mutatis  mutandis ^  be  claimed  for  Middle  English.  There  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  major  cultural  disruption  and  recovery;  the 
struggle  of  languages;  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  present 
culture;  the  emergence  of  a  genuinely  national  literature  that 
is  also  genuinely  international,  with  its  rich  cross-fertilisation 
of  influences  between  England  and  Europe  (a  refreshing  con¬ 
trast  to  much  philistine  chauvinism  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries),  the  rc-cmcrgcncc  of  prose;  the  use  of  verse 
in  literature  for  all  men  at  all  levels  of  society  (again  in  contrast 
to  its  sad  state  today);  and  finally,  the  existence  of  some  three 
or  four  works  of  literature  that  can  stand  unashamed  with  the 
best  that  Europe  and  America  have  produced  at  any  period. 

Old  and  Middle  English  literature  has  a  further  value,  shared 
(it  is  true)  with  all  English  literature  up  to  the  post-Roman  tic 

fieriod,  but  perhaps  more  obvious  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is 
iterature  conceived  as  literature,  as  an  art  based  on  a  recog¬ 
nisable  theory  of  communication.  Although  no  one  will  wish 
to  resurrect  classical  and  post<lassical  rhetoric,  we  should  be 
foolish  not  to  recognise  that  its  methodology  can  still  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  useful.  Even  at  its  lowest  and  its  most  mechanical, 
in  the  recognition  and  naming  of  figures  of  speech  and  their 
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functions  in  various  kinds  of  discourse,  a  familiarity  with  some 
of  the  technical  terms  would  vastly  improve  the  present  under¬ 
standing  and  practice  of  the  art  of  writing,  from  school-children 
upwards.  Just  as  it  is  extremely  useful  to  know  the  rough-and- 
ready  distinctions  between  noun  and  verb  and  so  forth  in  show¬ 
ing  the  structure,  meaning,  and  effect  of  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
so  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  terms  of  rhetoric  and  lin¬ 
guistic  theory  would  improve  the  understanding  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  meaning  by  making  it  more  deliberate.  Old  and  Middle 
English  writing,  so  conveniently  distanced  from  and  yet  so 
t  intimate  to  us,  could  be  peculiarly  useful  in  showing  rhetorical 
structures.  Reading  and  analysing  the  older  texts  of  English 
could  become  a  paradigmatic  activity  from  which  we  might 
learn  in  abstract  much  of  the  essential  character  and  modes  of 
human  discourse.  And  within  this  rhetorical  discipline  would 
have  to  be  included  all  the  many  virtues,  literary  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  of  translation  itself,  some  of  which  arc  the  virtues  of  the 
‘practical  criticism’  discussed  recently  in  Essays  in  Criticism  by 
Allan  Rodway  and  Mark  Roberts. 

I  return  to  the  basic  themes  of  this  essay,  the  need  for  a 
rationale  of  English  studies,  a  reformed  rhetoric,  a  recognition 
of  the  art  of  language  as  such,  and  of  the  relationship  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  society.  Literature  in  one  sense  is  not  a  ‘subject’,  that 
is,  it  has  no  specific  subject-matter.  That  is  why  specialisation 
in  literature  has  not  the  narrowing  effects  that  arc  attributed 
to  specialising  in  a  real  ‘subject.’  Indeed,  what  passes  for  a  lack 
of  specialisation  in  literature,  as  shown  for  example  by  knowing 
only  modern  English  literature,  is  far  more  narrowing  than 
true  specialisation.  (I  do  not  refer  here  to  that  kind  of  specialisa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  very  narrow  range  of  literary  work  is  the  subject 
of  exclusive  study.  Such  scientific  specialisation  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  for  a  scholar  to  practise,  but  scholarship  is  not  the  sulv 
ject  of  this  paper,  even  though  scholarship  is  necessary  to  a 
university  teacher.)  True  specialisation  in  literature  will  involve, 
besides  other  things,  the  continuous  extension  of  knowledge  of 
the  extraordinarily  diverse  fields  of  writing.  But  there  must  be 
some  intellectual  compass  to  guide  one’s  wandering,  and  that 
should  be  provided  by  a  modern  rhetoric,  by  the  consideration 
of  how  words  work  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  communication. 
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This  kind  of  ‘language  study’,  as  many  critics  today  would 
agree,  is  the  only  true  and  essential  literary  study. 

In  studying  how  words  work  we  shall  concern  ourselves  with 
the  structure  and  discrimination  of  meanings.  We  shall  remark 
how  words  are  organised  to  gain  certain  effects :  we  shall  de¬ 
velop  from  the  study  of  units  through  the  context  to  larger 
syntactical  groupings  and  so  to  ‘description’,  ‘character’,  ‘plot’, 
‘atmosphere’  and  so  on;  the  ‘image’  will  receive  its  proper  due 
of  attention.  We  shall  re-establish  a  conception  of  a  more 
responsible  ‘intentionalism’  in  the  art  of  composition.  We  shall 
not  be  beguiled  by  a  pseudo-objectivity  which  tries  to  turn  old 
Arts  into  new  sciences.  In  using  all  the  techniques  of  analysis 
we  shall  never  forget  that  language  ultimately  constitutes  a 
non-determinist  system.  With  a  degree  of  pride  we  shall  be 
‘mentalists’.  In  seeking  understanding,  we  shall  no  more  suc¬ 
cumb  to  personal  and  private  interpretations  than  to  the  desic¬ 
cation  of  the  calculators.  For  our  position  will  be  grounded  in 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Recognising  that  there  is  or  can  be  an 
art  of  words,  and  that  the  study  of  words  is  also  an  art,  we  shall 
recognise  also  that  Ars  sine  scientia  nihil. 

The  historical  study  of  language  in  the  context  of  action  and 
intention  (which  goes  far  beyond  that  historical  phonology  and 
morphology  commonly  identified  by  its  enemies  with  ‘the  study 
of  language’)  provides  the  basis  for  any  theory  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  careful  study  of  old  texts  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  fluidity  of  language,  its  infinite  adaptibility,  and 
if  we  are  to  build  up  the  structure  of  our  own  or  any  different 
symbol-system.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  liberated  from  the 
complacency  of  imprisonment  in  our  own  times,  and  make 
dead  English  authors  tell  us  what  they  made  of  us. 

We  must  start  with  words  and  the  study  of  words.  We  shall 
not,  because  they  will  not  let  us,  confine  ourselves  to  them.  The 
study  of  writings  and  the  study  of  cultures  are  reciprocal.  The 
study  of  a  work  of  literature  fans  out  in  all  directions  from  the 
conscientious  examination  of  its  verbal  structure;  and  we  can 
always  locate  ourselves  somewhere  on  some  extended  rib.  There 
is  much  that  each  one  of  us  has  to  find  out  about  the  past  for 
his  own  good.  For  with  all  its  miscellaneity,  English  literature 
is  not  an  arbitrary  scattering.  Like  the  culture  from  which  it 
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j  cannot  be  separated  it  has  its  own  identity,  for  it  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  continuously  developing  society  which  has  preserved 
a  sense  of  its  own  identity  through  the  language  itself,  whose 
toughness  and  adaptive  power  was  revealed  when  it  struggled 
with  French  and  Latin  as  Jacob  with  the  angel.  If  English 
society  produced  the  literature,  so  the  literature  also  helped  to 
nourish  and  form  society.  Many  of  our  great  works  of  literature 
have  been  doctrinal  to  the  nation,  from  Beowulf  onwards.  They 
still  have  power  today,  if  we  will  call  it  forth.  The  study  of  the 
past  is  not  a  retreat  from  the  present. 

II 

Some  practical  consequences  may  be  briefly  suggested.  First, 
we  need  much  better  studies  and  text-books  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  literature  and  culture  than  are  at  present  available.  In 
particular  we  need  a  far  better  supply  of  well-edited  texts,  ade¬ 
quately  annotated  and  ‘placed’  in  the  cultural  tradition.  The 
power  inherent  in  the  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  far  from  having  been  fully  released.  In  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  a  re-establishment  of  the  communications  that 
have  broken  down  between  the  various  disciplines  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  understanding  the  past.  Literary  studies  should 
obviously  lead  in  this  renewal  01  communication. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  in  a  normal  English 
undergraduate  course  there  should  be  an  exclusive  study  of  Old 
and  Middle  English  studies;  but  such  a  course  will  naturally 
include  Old  and  Middle  English  literature.  The  historical  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  subject  can  thus  be  maintained,  and  with  a  proper 
j  historical  basis  much  crude  misunderstanding  of  later  literature 
)  will  also  be  avoided;  perhaps  one  day  we  shall  come  within 
I  reach  of  an  intellectually  respectable  literary  history.  There  is 
little  need  to  fear  that  undergraduates  will  be  frightened  by  the 
intellectual  challenge  presented  by  older  literature.  It  is  possible 
to  underrate  the  passion  for  understanding  in  undergraduates; 
it  can  be  as  strong  as  sexual  or  social  desires,  and  surely  as 
many  undergraduates  have  learnt  their  Fear  of  the  Cognitive 
from  Schools  of  English  too  anxious  to  provide  enjoyment  based 
(  on  a  selection  of  the  fashions  of  the  past  thirty  years  as  from 
the  ‘old  linguistic  grind’. 
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Thirdly,  although  the  ideal  of  reading  everything  remains  a 
valid  one  in  its  simulating  impossibility,  we  must  not  be  be¬ 
mused  by  a  vain  encyclopaedism.  Only  a  selection  of  past  litera¬ 
ture  can  ever  be  read,  and  the  learning  of  principles  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  relevance,  of  a  method  which  is  morj  than 
mere  technique,  is  of  first  importance.  Principles  cannot  be 
taught  in  a  vacuum,  they  must  be  seen  as  inherent  in  examples. 
These  examples  are  often  more  useful  and  intellectually  more 
stimulating,  as  I  have  argued,  when  examined  in  earlier  Eng¬ 
lish  writing.  In  General  Degree  Courses,  therefore,  and  in  the 
somewhat  similar  kinds  of  degree  courses  which  it  seems  that 
some  of  the  new  universities  are  committed  to,  where  specific¬ 
ally  English  studies  are  only  part  of  the  curriculum.  Old  and 
Middle  English  studies  will  have  a  value  at  least  equal  with 
the  study  of  other  historical  periods. 

Finally,  an  adequate  method  in  University  Schools  of  English 
is  vital  for  the  education  of  school-teachers.  The  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  sixth-forms  needs  more  radical  reform  than  can  be 
provided  by  any  one  subject.  But  most  school-children  do  not 
reach  the  sixth-form,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the  teaching 
of  English  throughout  the  school,  and  in  all  schools,  the  whole 
quality  of  literacy  and  literary  culture  in  this  country  largely 
depends.  School-teachers  make  a  greater  impression  on  the 
individual  than  almost  any  single  book  does,  and  certainly  far 
more  than  university  teachers  do;  and  they  influence  many  who 
never  come  near  a  grammar  school,  a  sixth-form  or  a  univer¬ 
sity.  School-teachers  are  the  infantry  on  whom  all  else  in  the 
battle  of  culture  ultimately  depends.  University  Schools  of  Eng¬ 
lish  must  give  many  of  them  their  training  and  their  weapons, 
and  so  far  we  have  failed  to  give  them  anything  like  the  best. 
We  have  given  them  gentle  walks  and  gas-pipe  pikes,  instead 
of  assault  courses  and  machine-guns  and  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  call  up  supporting  artillery.  No  doubt  many  teachers  have 
supplied  our  deficiencies  through  painful  experience,  and  wc 
have  often  allowed  them  as  undergraduates  to  drift  through 
odd  parts  of  English  literature  indulging  what  faculty  they  have 
for  ‘appreciation’  without  any  serious  intellectual  method  for 
attacking  and  understanding.  It  is  not  surprising  that  their 
pupils  arrive  in  the  universities  with  the  most  naive  confusions 
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between  ‘word’  and  ‘thing’,  often  hardly  understanding  the 
most  elementary  nomenclature  and  simplest  procedures  of 
grammar,  let  alone  with  any  concept  of  writing  as  an  art. 

I  University  of  Birmingham 


;  j  EDITORIAL  APPENDIX 

1C  i  IT  IS  heartening  to  find  a  professional  medievalist  who 
at  comes  out  so  emphatically  for  style,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
c-  this  multiple  word,  as  the  single  central  discipline  in  the  study 
id  of  Early  English  Literature.  Even  in  those  dark  regions,  it 
th  appears,  the  aesthetic  imperative  begins  to  make  itself  heard. 

The  undergraduate  who  is  willing  to  learn  and  digest  the 
sh  I  elements  of  what  constituted  good  writing  in  the  Old  and 
a-  (  Middle  English  periods  will  now  find,  at  any  rate  at  Birming- 
5e  I  ham,  that  die  rest  will  be  added  unto  him.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
ot  I  the  burden  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  message. 

ig  I  In  effect,  it  is  a  revolution  in  our  order  of  priorities.  Mr. 
»lc  !  Brewer  says,  ‘Get  your  pupil  interested  in  the  styles  of  O.E. 
ly  and  M.E.  poetry  and  prose,  and  (if  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter 
he  in  him)  he  will  want  to  know  the  niceties  of  O.E.  and  M.E. 
ar  vocabulary  and  grammar.’  Under  the  ancien  regime,  which 
ho  still  survives  here  and  there,  the  grind  of  memorising  came  first. 
:r-  It  is  true  we  were  consoled  by  the  promises  of  an  ultimate  reve- 
hc  lation — which  had  a  way  unfortunately  of  being  indefinitely 
ig-  postponed.  The  method  may  have  been  appropriate  to  the 
IS,  teaching  of  Latin  to  schoolboys;  as  an  introduction  to  Anglo- 
st.  Saxon  poetry  for  undergraduates  it  was  a  denial  of  the  essence 
ad  j  of  university  studies,  which  is  to  teach  our  students  to  think 
)W  for  themselves. 

ive  But  what  is  style?  What  in  particular  arc  the  relations  the 
ivc  ideal  speech  of  a  society  (‘good  English’)  bears  to  its  greatest 
gh  literature  (the  best  English  words  in  the  best  English  order)? 
ivc  Reduced  to  a  simple  formula,  some  of  the  principal  points  of 
[or  connection  arc  presumably  (i)  speech  rhythm  (metre,  euphony), 
eir  I  (ii)  spof^en  vocabulary  (verbal  connotations  from  etymology, 
)ns  learned  or  popular  use,  homonyms  and  synonyms),  (iii)  collo- 
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quid  syntax  (degree  of  elasticity  available  for  the  range  of 
semantic  differentiation  required  by  the  various  genres  and 
figures  of  speech),  and  (iv)  speech  context  (actual  or  implicit 
audiences,  with  modes  of  communication,  political  or  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  etc.,  presupposed). 

I  propose  this  formula  with  diffidence;  it  might  be  expanded, 
qualfied,  sub-divided.  But  since  Mr.  Brewer  make  his  points  in 
very  general  terms,  it  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  them,  as  I 
understand  them,  by  discussing  in  some  detail  the  style  of  a 
familiar  Middle  English  text.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  brass 
tacks.  My  formula  is  intended  then  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
critical  look  at  the  first  stanza  of  The  Parliament  of  Fowls.  Its 
points  of  connection  between  ‘Lang.’  and  ‘Lit.’  are  going  to  be 
tried  out,  more  or  less,  on  Chaucer’s  seven  lines.  As  it  happens, 
Mr.  Brewer  has  brought  out  a  first<lass  edition  of  The  Par¬ 
liament  of  Fowls  in  Nelson’s  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Library, 
which  will  now  supersede  both  the  text  and  commentary  of 
F.  N.  Robinson’s  Complete  Worlds  of  Chaucer.  I  am  therefore 
able  to  lean  on  him  when  expert  assistance  becomes  necessary. 
Part  of  the  point  of  this  exercise,  however,  is  to  stake  a  claim 
in  the  hitherto  specialised  area  of  Chaucer’s  style  for  the  amateur 
critic.  (I  want  to  try  and  catch  the  experts  out!)  On  a  small 
scale  this  is  meant  to  be  a  rescue  operation  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Sullivan  demanded  in  classical  studies  in  the  April  issue  of 
Essays  in  Criticism. 

The  case  against  most  medieval  specialists  is  that  they  do  not 
know  the  right  questions  to  ask.  The  answers  that  the  typical 
Chaucer  scholar,  for  example,  provides,  though  generally  cor¬ 
rect,  arc  generally  irrelevant — or  at  best  preliminary.  In  rough 
rude  terms  that,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  stylistic  challenge. 
Under  which  King,  Chaucerian,  ‘style’  or  ‘background’? 

I  quote  the  stanza  in  Mr.  Brewer’s  text  (which  differs  in  1.  2 
from  those  of  Robinson,  Heath  and  Skeat) : 

The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so  longe  to  lernc, 

Th’  assay  so  sharp,  so  hard  the  conquerynge. 

The  dredful  joyc,  alwcy  that  slit  so  yerne, 

A1  this  mcnc  I  be  Love,  that  myn  felynge 
Astonyith  with  his  wondyrful  werkynge 
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So  sore  iwis,  that  whan  I  on  hym  thynke, 

Nat  woot  I  wel  wher  that  I  flete  or  synkc. 

(L.  3,  slit  so  yerne  =  slideth  so  quick;  1.  7,  flete  =  float.) 

The  stylistic  problem  that  the  stanza  poses  is  the  role  of 
rhetoric  in  it,  Mr.  Brewer  describes  it  as  ‘a  treasure-trove  of 
rhetorical  devices’: 

It  begins  with  a  sententia  or  striking  apophthegm,  which  is 
one  of  the  recognised  methods  of  beginning  a  poem.  The 
sententia  is  in  the  somewhat  unusual  form  of  a  contentio  or 
contrast,  and  is,  moreover,  a  circumlocution  or  roundabout 
way  of  expression.  The  second  line  contains  a  metaphor, 
which  is  also  an  example  of  circumlocutio.  The  first  three 
lines  are  also  an  example  of  interpretation  or  different  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing  (pp.  48-9). 

Comments  to  the  same  general  effect  will  also  be  found  in 
H.  S.  Bennett’s  Chaucer  and  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1947), 
Dorothy  Everett’s  Essays  on  Middle  English  Literature  (1955), 
and  J.  A.  W.  Bennett’s  The  Parlement  of  Foules  (1957).  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  last  adds  three  more  figures  to  Mr.  Brewer’s  list : 
chiasmus  (1.  2),  oxymoron  (1.  3,  dredful  joye),  suspensio  (11.  1-3). 

I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  that  these  distinguished 
medievalists  are  right.  The  question  that  must  be  asked  is  what 
is  the  literary  function  of  this  rhetorical  density,  which  looks 
at  first  sight  like  the  poetry  of  art  in  its  extremest  form.  Why 

iin  particular  docs  the  rhetoric  run  out  at  the  end  of  the  third 
line?  To  a  lay  eye  the  contrast  is  remarkable — nine  rhetorical 
devices  in  11.  1-3,  and  out  of  the  dozens  recommended  by  Mat- 

Ithieu  de  Vendomc  and  Geoff roi  de  Vinsauf  not  one  in  11.  4-7? 
(The  metaphor  in  flete  or  synl^e  is  from  popular  idiom  and  not 
from  literary  precedent.) 

The  first  problem  to  settle — it  has  not  been  raised  hitherto,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware — is  whether  the  abrupt  reversal  of  style  at 
1. 4  is  deliberate.  Instead  of  sticking  to  Vinsauf’s  stylus  grandilo- 
tjuus  in  which  he  had  started,  Chaucer  apparendy  throws  de¬ 
corum  to  the  winds  and  suddenly  sinks  into  the  stylus  humilis. 
Did  he  know  what  he  was  doing?  If  he  did,  is  this  perhaps  a 
new  mode  of  contention  a  conscious  clash  of  styles,  in  which  the 
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rhetorical  textbooks  are  first  followed  with  ingenious  assiduity 
and  then  gaily  and  impudently  abandoned?  One  would  have 
liked  expert  guidance  here. 

A  metrical  analysis  seems  to  confirm  the  deliberateness  of  the 
stylistic  reversal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
stanza  are  all  end-stopped  and  with  the  caesura  in  exactly  the 
same  place  each  time.  They  are  also  all  strictly  iambic  and 
hendecasyllabic  (the  last  syllable  in  each  line  a  weak  one  as  in 
the  verse  of  Chaucer’s  Italian  masters).  Thus  the  five  stresses  all 
fall  ‘correctly’  on  important  words:  lyf,  short,  craft,  longe, 
leme,  assay,  sharp,  hard,  conquerynge ,  dredful,  joye,  alwey, 
slit,  yernc  (six  stresses  on  nouns,  five  on  adjectives,  two  on  verbs, 
two  on  adverbs).  With  1.  4,  however,  pronounced  enjambement 
sets  in,  the  caesura  moves,  and  the  iambic  and  syllabic  regularity 
breaks  down.  I  have  now  italicized  each  final  -e  that  is  to  be 
pronounced : 

A1  this  mene  I  be  Love,  that  myn  felynge 
Astonyith  with  his  wondyrful  werkyng^ 

So  sore  iwis,  that  whan  I  on  hym  thynke, 

Nat  wot  I  wel  wher  that  I  flete  or  synke. 

The  first  of  the  four  lines  begins  with  two  spondees  (or  perhaps 
two  trochees)  and  ends,  apart  from  the  last  weak  syllable,  with 
three  stresses;  and  instead  of  eleven  syllables  it  has  twelve  (later 
in  the  poem  whenever  love  is  not  followed  by  a  vowel  it  is 
disyllabic).  And  the  last  three  lines,  though  syllabically  more 
or  less  regular,  are  equally  imperfect  as  iambics  however  one 
juggles  with  the  stresses.  L.  6,  for  example,  has  only  two  em¬ 
phatic  syllables  {sore  and  thyn\e\  and  1.  7  can  only  be  scanned 
as  iambic  by  an  unnatural  stress  on  that  followed  by  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  stress  on  /. 

In  other  words,  the  metre  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  stanza 
demands  a  slow  and  incantatory  enunciation,  with  a  pause  at 
the  caesuras  and  the  end  of  each  line;  the  last  four  lines,  on  the 
other  hand,  ‘want’  to  be  spoken  almost  as  prose,  slowly  and 
emphatically  at  first  and  then  with  a  rush  which  only  slows 
down  as  it  reaches  the  semi-comic  last  line. 

A  possible  clue  to  the  variations  of  style  and  metre  in  this 
stanza  may  be  the  special  context  of  The  Parliament  of  Fowls, 
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especially  the  author-audience  relationship  implicit  in  it.  As 
Mr.  Brewer  rightly  reminds  us  in  his  Introduction,  this  is  a 
poem  that  was  written  to  be  heard.  Its  original  ‘publication’ 
must  have  been  a  Court  occasion  similar  to  that  depicted  in 
the  now  familiar  frontispiece  of  the  Corpus  (Cambridge)  MS. 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  The  poem  was  written,  it  appears,  to 
be  read  aloud  by  Chaucer  himself  to  an  aristocratic,  largely  royal 
audience.  This  is  the  setting  the  Parliament  presupposes.  In 
reading  it,  then,  we  must  have  the  Court  of  the  young  Richard 
II  at  the  back  of  our  minds — rather  as  we  have  a  Globe  perfor¬ 
mance  at  the  back  of  our  minds  when  we  read  Hamlet. 

At  the  level  of  communication  the  crucial  difference  between 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  is  that  Chaucer  had  no  Richard  Bur¬ 
bage  or  Chamberlain’s  Men  as  intermediaries  between  his  text 
and  his  audience;  he  had  to  be  his  own  producer  and  his  own 
performer.  Troilus  and  Criseyde  shows  how  skilful  he  event¬ 
ually  became  in  exploiting  dramatically  the  limitations  of  his 
role  as  Court  poet,  and  there  are  hints  that  must  not  be  missed 
in  the  earlier  poems,  including  the  Parliament.  It  was  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  audience,  almost  as  heterogeneous  as  Shakespeare’s. 
We  must  assume  in  the  first  place  a  sophisticated  minority  who 
would  welcome  the  rhetorical  bag  or  tricks;  it  is  likely  that 
Richard  himself,  an  addict  of  contemporary  French  poetry,  was 
something  of  a  connoisseur  in  these  things.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  shared  this  taste,  and 
the  King’s  uncles  may  well  have  preferred  stronger  meat.  Hence 
perhaps  the  dualism  of  tone  in  our  stanza.  The  King  must  be 
placated,  and  the  highbrows  must  be  shown  that  Chaucer’s 
poetry  was  as  capable  of  rhetorical  refinement  as  that  written 
in  Latin  or  French.  So  we  get  the  first  three  lines. 

But  the  Wicked  Uncles  must  not  be  forgotten  either;  and 
there  are  also  the  great  ladies  who,  bewildered  perhaps  by  the 
intricate  enigmas  of  11.  1-3,  had  to  be  reassured.  And  so  Chau¬ 
cer’s  voice  changes.  Instead  of  continuing  to  pile  up  the  rhetoric 
to  an  appropriate  climax  (‘O  Love!  O  mystic  mighty  Love!’) 
Chaucer  steps  outside  his  original  part  with  an  almost  percep¬ 
tible  wink:  Al  L-  TL  T 

A1  this  mene  I  be  Love  .  .  . 

‘Cheer  up  I  What  I’m  really  getting  at  after  all  these  fine  phrases 
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is  our  old  friend  Sex !  ’  Is  that  to  read  into  the  stanza’s  four  last 
lines  a  good  deal  more  than  they  will  bear?  Perhaps,  but  that 
there  is  a  change  of  some  sort  to  a  new  informality  seems  clear. 
Apart  from  the  absence  of  rhetoric  and  metrical  regularity,  the 
writing  becomes  careless  and  even  slovenly.  Thus  myn  felynge 
must  just  mean  ‘me’;  sore  too  is  weak  (Chaucer’s  astonishment 
at  Love’s  wonder-working  powers  is  not  painful  but  enormous); 
and  iti/ts  is  a  mere  ‘filler’,  one  of  those  empty  phrases  the  oral 
poets  used  to  pad  out  their  lines. 

But  it  is  always  unwise  to  accuse  Chaucer  of  incompetence, 
even  in  a  comparatively  early  poem.  If  the  writing  in  the  last 
four  lines  seems  slovenly,  it  is  a  prudent  assumption  that  it  was 
meant  to  seem  slovenly.  As  I  see  it,  Chaucer  was  preparing  the 
way  in  these  lines  for  a  return  to  his  favourite  role  in  the  longer 
poems  of  comic  nincompoop.  The  lines  are  slovenly  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  is  ‘drasty  speche’  and 
‘rym  dogerel’;  in  other  words,  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
dramatic  function.  The  second  stanza  of  the  Parliament — in 
which  Chaucer  assures  his  audience  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  them, 
he  has  never  had  any  first-hand  experience  of  love  (a  joke 
repeated  in  Troilus) — seems  to  clinch  this  point,  though  there 
is  really  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  first  stanza  to  settle  it.  Note, 
for  example,  the  sudden  and  repeated  emergence  of  the  first 
person  singular  in  11.  4-7 — I  four  times,  and  one  myn  as  well, 
in  the  four  lines.  (The  first  three  lines  are  completely  imper¬ 
sonal.)  It  is  tempting  to  guess  that  Chaucer  had  a  special  tone 
of  voice  and  cast  of  countenance  which  he  reserved  for  these 
mock-serious  references  to  himself.  And,  secondly,  there  is  the 
grotesque  image  of  the  last  line.  Chaucer,  we  are  to  understand, 
is  so  overcome  by  the  wonder-workings  of  love  that  he  cannot 
be  sure  if  he  is  on  land  or  on  sea — and  if  on  the  latter  whether 
he  is  floating  or  sinking.  As  this  problem  of  his  whereabouts  is 
being  raised  by  the  plump  poet,  ‘more  fat  than  bard  beseems’, 
one  can  almost  detect  a  coy  peep  from  the  book  to  the  belly. 
(Voice  of  Wicked  Uncle :  ‘Don’t  worry,  Geoffrey,  you’ll  float 
all  right!’) 

Mr.  Brewer  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  being  unnecessarily 
frivolous.  But  it  is,  I  take  it,  a  fundamental  principle  of  stylistic 
analysis  that  we  press  the  verbal  implications  as  far  as  they  will 
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I  go :  to  the  aesthetic  limit  on  the  one  hand  (the  proposed  inter¬ 
pretation  must  not  spoil  the  poem),  to  the  historical  limit  on  the 
other  (the  interpretation  must  not  contradict  the  poem’s  his¬ 
torical  context).  A  detail  of  some  interest  is  that  many  MSS. 
read  wal{e  or  wynt^e  at  this  point.  Was  this  a  revision  by  Chaucer 
himself  intended  to  mitigate  the  comic  exuberance  of  the 
original  image  ?  Or  is  an  early  copyist  responsible  who  was  more 
,  worried  by  decorum’s  requirements  than  the  author?  Which¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Brewer  is  clearly  right,  on  stylistic  grounds 
alone,  to  prefer  flete  or  synJ^e.  The  contrast  between  the  way  the 
stanza  begins  and  the  way  it  ends  ought,  one  feels,  to  be  maxi¬ 
mal — from  sublime  to  ridiculous,  from  the  highest  ‘highbrow’ 
to  the  lowest  ‘lowbrow’. 

A  general  conclusion  remains  to  be  drawn,  viz.:  there  is 
more  than  one  rhetoric  in  Chaucer.  By  the  side  of  the  formal 
rhetoric  of  Vendome  and  Vinsauf,  impersonal,  hieratic,  Latin, 
we  must  also  recognise  an  informal  anti-rhetoric,  popular,  pro¬ 
verbial,  English.  We  are  familiar  with  this  antithesis  at  the  level 
of  genre,  characterisation,  topoi,  audiences — Knight’s  Tale 
versus  Miller’s,  romance  versus  fabliau,  eagles  and  falcons  ver¬ 
sus  geese  and  ducks,  ‘gentils’  versus  ’churls’.  But — except  occa¬ 
sionally  by  such  scholars  as  Margaret  Schlauch  and  Charles 
Muscatine — the  opposition  has  not  been  worked  out  systematic¬ 
ally  at  the  level  of  diction  or  metre.  The  horse,  as  usual,  has 
been  overlooked  in  favour  of  the  cart.  After  all,  narrative 
excellence  and  brilliance  of  realistic  characterisation  are  only 
effects;  their  cause  is  the  style.  Take  the  best  words  and  the  best 
word-order  away  and  nothing  is  left  but  plots  and  character- 
sketches.  It  is  the  style  alone  that  fills  out  and  confers  signifi¬ 
cance  on  classical  legend  or  folk-motif  and  their  shadowy  actors. 
But  Chaucer’s  style,  unlike  Spenser’s  or  Milton’s,  is  not  ‘organic’ 
or  ‘esemplastic’ ;  its  motive  force  is  contrast,  irony,  parody — a 
dualism  of  intention  perhaps  corresponding  to  Chaucer’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  ambiguous  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Finally,  as  a  pedantic  anti-climax,  I  want  to  turn  Mr.  Brewer’s 
principle  of  heard  poetry  against  the  reading  he  has  adopted  in 
1. 2  of  our  stanza.  Earlier  editors  have  all  read 


Th’assay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquerynge. 
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(Robinson  glosses  assay  here  ‘attempt’.)  Mr.  Brewer,  following 
his  copy-text  (the  excellent  Cambridge  MS.  Gg.IV.27),  inverts 
the  adjectives : 

Th’assay  so  sharp,  so  hard  the  conquerynge. 

{assay  has  now  to  be  understood  as  ‘assault’;  the  usual  meaning 
in  Chaucer  is  ‘trial’.)  To  a  modern  reader  the  Brewer  reading 
may  well  seem  superior,  since  an  assault  prepares  the  way 
militarily  for  a  conquest.  It  completes  the  metaphor  and  makes 
it  more  vivid.  But  then  we  absorb  Chaucer’s  meanings  almost 
entirely  through  the  eyes,  which  can  usually  take  in  a  whole 
line  at  a  glance  and,  if  puzzled,  can  always  stop  and  refer  back 
until  the  correct  interpretation  has  been  negotiated.  The  oral 
audience  was  without  these  advantages.  If  Chaucer  had  read  out 
assay  before  conquerynge,  his  audience  would  naturally  assume 
that  the  word  carried  its  normal  meaning  of  ‘trial’,  and  it 
would  be  too  late  to  make  the  mental  correction  at  the  end  of 
the  line  after  conquerynge,  as  by  then  Chaucer  was  already 
presenting  them  with  the  next  line.  Unless  Mr.  Brewer  can  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  that  the  ‘assault’  meaning  of  assay  was  more 
familiar  in  London  than  the  O.E.D.  examples  suggest  (the  four¬ 
teenth-century  ones  are  all  Scotch  or  West  Midland),  he  is  in 
effect  asserting  Chaucer’s  incompetence  as  an  oral  poet.  Simply 
as  oral  poetry  the  pre-Brewer  reading  wins  hands  down.  It 
respects  the  limitations  of  the  medium. 

It  would  be  a  pity  all  the  same  to  surrender  the  ‘assault’ 
notion  altogether.  And  the  textual  critic  who  enquires  how  it 
was  that  the  early  and  accurate  Cambridge  MS.  came  to  make 
his  mistake  has  still  to  be  answered.  Should  Mr.  Brewer  per¬ 
haps  take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  emend  assay  to  assaui 
(a  good  Chaucerian  form)?  The  emendation  would  presuppose 
an  error  in  the  archetype,  since  none  of  the  MSS.  read  assaut, 
but  archetypes  are  not  infallible.  Chaucer’s  views  on  his  ‘Owne 
Scriveyn’  Adam  are  familiar. 

But  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  emendation  so  much  as  for  the 
principle  underlying  it.  The  wisest  words  I  have  read  on  this 
question  are  those  of  the  German  classical  scholar  Paul  Maas 
(I  quote  from  the  English  translation  of  his  Textual  Criticism, 
Oxford,  1958,  p.  40): 
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The  core  of  practically  every  problem  in  textual  criticism  is 
a  problem  of  style,  and  the  categories  of  stylistics  are  still  far 
less  settled  than  those  of  textual  criticism.  .  .  .  [Maas  then 
quotes  Bentley’s  note  on  Horace,  Odes  3.27]  nobis  et  ratio  et 
res  ipsa  centum  codicibus  potiores  sunt.  This  remark  has 
always  tempted  some  scholars  to  misuse  it,  and  it  will  always 
continue  to  do  so,  but  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Brewer  will  say  Amen  to  that.  And  we  must,  he  and  I  now 
join  to  suggest,  extend  Maas’s  dictum  beyond  textual  criticism 
to  the  other  modes  of  literary  criticism  and  linguistic  study :  in 
all  of  them,  we  believe,  the  core  of  practically  every  problem  is 
a  problem  of  style. 

Aren’t  we  right? 

F.  W.  Bateson 


Two  Approaches  to  Dry  den 

I.  DRYDEN’S  COUPLETS :  WIT  AND  CONVERSATION 
McD.  EMSLIE 


THE  surface  of  statement  in  Dryden’s  best  verse  is  so  assured 
in  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  beneath  it,  and  even 
when  this  is  achieved,  only  a  limited  complexity  of  meaning  is 
discovered.  What  Dryden  calls  for  is  a  sensitivity  to  the  quality 
and  changes  in  tone  and  attitude.  He  holds,  for  example,  that 
‘the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  Satire  consist  in  fine 
Raillery’  which 

must  proceed  from  a  Genius,  and  particular  way  of  thinking, 
which  is  not  to  be  taught.  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  vast  difference 
betwixt  the  slovenly  Butchering  of  a  Man,  and  the  fineness  of 
a  stroak  that  separates  the  Head  from  the  Body,  and  leaves 
it  standing  in  its  place. 

(Kinsley  II.654-5 :  Ker  II.92-3) 

This  ‘fineness’  is  what  was  appreciated  by  the  audience  for 
which  Dryden’s  satire  was  intended,  an  audience  that  was  both 
clearly  defined  and  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  his  poetry. 

Contemporary  reactions  to  the  well-known  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  show  how  Dryden’s  audi¬ 
ence  was  characterized  by  the  ability  to  recognize  a  certain  tone 
and  attitude.  The  poem  is  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
king’s  own  request.  At  the  other  extreme  was  the  writer  of  A 
Whip  for  the  Fools  Bacl{,  Who  Styles  Honorable  Marriage  A 
Curs’d  Confinement,  In  his  Profane  Poem  .  .  .  (1681)  and  A 
Key  ...  To  open  the  Mystery  ^  Iniquity  of  the  Poem  call'd, 
Absalom  ^  Achitophel  (1682):  this  was  probably  Christopher 
Nesse,  a  London  Calvinist  minister  (Kinsley  IV.1908).  Dryden 
responded  to  his  work  as  follows : 

If  God  has  not  bless’d  you  with  the  Talent  of  Rhiming,  make 
use  of  my  poor  Stock  and  Wellcome:  let  your  Verses  run 
upon  my  feet :  and  for  the  utmost  refuge  of  notorious  Block- 
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heads,  reduc’d  to  the  last  extremity  of  sense,  turn  my  own 
lines  upon  me,  and  in  utter  despaire  of  your  own  Satyre, 
make  me  Satyrize  my  self.  Some  of  you  have  been  driven 
to  this  Bay  already;  But  above  all  the  rest  commend  me  to  the 
Non-conformist  Parson,  who  writ  the  Whip  and  Key.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the  Piece  deserves,  because 
the  Bookseller  is  every  week  crying  help  at  the  end  of  his 
Gazette y  to  get  it  off.  You  see  I  am  charitable  enough  to  doe 
him  a  kindness,  that  it  may  be  publish’d  as  well  as  printed; 
and  that  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  Derivations,  may  not  lie 
for  Wast-paper  in  the  Shop. 

{Epistle  To  the  Whigs,  prefixed  to  The 
Medall,  Kinsley  I.252-3) 

The  right  reading  of  ‘E’r  one  to  one  was,  cursedly,  confind’ 
thus  went  with  a  certain  social  position,  that  of  the  gentleman, 
whose  ‘particular  way  of  thinking’ — something  ‘not  to  be 
taught’ — would  also  produce  the  correct  response  to  the  ‘fine 
Raillery’  of  this  reply  of  Dryden’s  in  the  Epistle  To  the  Whigs, 
for  its  way  of  being  ironically  ‘charitable  enough’  is  intended 
to  be  recognized  as  ‘fineness’  by  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
In  a  similar  vein,  Dryden  wrote  in  the  Discourse  concerning 
Satire:  ‘I  answer’d  not  the  Rehearsall,  because  I  knew  the 
Author  sate  to  himself  when  he  drew  the  Picture,  and  was  the 
very  Bays  of  his  own  Farce ’(Kinsley  II.605). 

To  consider  the  opening  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  in  more 
detail. 

In  pious  times,  e’r  Priest-craft  did  begin. 

Before  Polygamy  was  made  a  sin; 

When  man,  on  many,  multiply’d  his  kind, 

E’r  one  to  one  was,  cursedly,  confind : 

When  Nature  prompted,  and  no  law  deny’d 
Promiscuous  use  of  Concubine  and  Bride; 

Then,  Israel's  Monarch,  after  Heaven’s  own  heart. 

His  vigorous  warmth  did,  variously,  impart 
To  Wives  and  Slaves :  And,  wide  as  his  Command, 
Scatter’d  his  Maker’s  Image  through  the  Land. 

The  attitude  Dryden  wishes  his  readers  to  adopt  towards  this 
matter  of  Charles’s  numerous  bastards  is  established  by  the  use 
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of  pious  times,  Nature  prompted,  after  Heaven’s  own  heart, 
vigorous  warmth  and  Scatter’d  his  Mailer’s  Image,  all  of  which 
help  to  suggest  a  generous  vitality  that  should  be  approved  of— 
and  not  only  by  man  but  by  God.  Once  established,  this 
suggestion  assures  that  the  later  diviner  Lust/greater  Gust 
couplet  will  be  received  by  its  gentlemanly  audience  as 
it  was  intended.  Diviner  Lust  recalls  amorous  Jove.  ‘When 
Nature  prompted’  is  first  introduced  as  a  general  statement 
about  the  whole  age;  the  implications  of  this  ‘Nature’  arc 
then  particularized  around  the  figure  of  David  {Scatter’d, 
the  Tiller’s  care,  seed)  and  next  by  way  of  ‘His  Father 
got  him  with  a  greater  Gust’  they  pass  to  Absalom:  ‘In 
him  alone,  ‘twas  Natural  to  please’  (28).  Absalom  was  born 
because  of  natural  promptings  (there  may  be  something  of  the 
quibble  on  natural  children),  and  if  such  promptings  are  ap¬ 
proved  of,  so  to  some  extent  must  he  be.  The  poetry  has  to 
establish  special  attitudes  to  two  ‘difficult’  subjects,  Charles’s 
profligacy  and  Monmouth’s  disaffection,  and  it  docs  so  by 
appealing  to  the  libertine  standards  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
time,  and  justifying  them  by  giving  them  overtones  of  ‘natural 
fertility’.  Later  there  occurs  a  shift  to  a  more  critical  tone  in 
this  thread  of  suggestion  about  the  ‘natural  man’ :  subsequent 
images  of  growth,  fertility,  and  ‘nature’  (194-5,  202-3,  250-1) 
all  appear  in  critical  contexts.  When  at  last  Nature  is  again 
referred  to  as  a  positive  (960),  the  word  has  a  different  and 
much  simpler  meaning. 

In  Israel’s  monarch’  we  feel  the  parallel  bible  story  at  work 
not  merely  as  a  key  to  the  identity  of  the  characters  but  as  a 
fund  of  suggestion,  for  as  the  verse  moves  compulsively  for¬ 
ward  to  Wives  and  Slaves  the  implied  equation  of  Charles  with 
a  Bible  partriarch  helps  to  gain  for  the  first  something  of  the 
status  of  the  second.  Israel  thus  joins  in  its  effect  with  what  is 
implied  about  the  piety  of  an  age  ‘Before  Polygamy  was  made 
a  sin’ — made  too,  it  is  suggested,  by  the  denying  law  of  Priest¬ 
craft  (where  the  hyphen,  lost  in  modern  editions,  makes  craft 
hint  at  low  cunning  for  evil  ends,  or  at  least  imply  that  the 
whole  business  is  an  artifice,  and  thus  against  ‘Nature’: 
NED  gives  this  as  the  first  pejorative  use  of  craft).  The  rapidly- 
sprung  trap,  ‘pious’/‘e’r  Priest-craft,  introduces  this  special 
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attitude  from  the  fourth  word  of  the  poem.  God  did  not  think 
polygamy  sinful  then,  according  to  the  passage,  and  Charles, 
the  ‘Godlike  Dav'id\  thus  earns  something  of  the  divine  ap¬ 
proval  that  belonged  to  the  patriarchs;  so  that,  in  the  reign  of 
all  these,  what  Nature  prompted  should  be  taken  to  be  right. 
These  necessarily  vague  associations  with  the  Old  Testament 
are  kept  alive  throughout  the  poem  by  partly-submerged  bib¬ 
lical  references,  which  therefore  have,  as  they  occur,  more  than 
the  force  of  a  purely  local  wit. 

These  first  few  lines  therefore  indicate  some  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  Restoration  gentleman  —  and  in  ‘E’r  one  to  one  was, 
cursedly,  confind’  we  are  not  far  from  the  actual  turns  of  such 
a  gentleman’s  speech  as  we  find  it  epitomized  in  the  prose  of 
contemporary  comedies.  The  line  in  its  context  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  common  Dryden  device  of  the  ‘urbane  descent’, 
where  the  level  of  the  language  falls  from  the  formality  that 
is  usual  in  his  couplet  medium  to  the  colloquial-urbane,  the 
speaking  voice  of  the  Restoration  Town-gentleman  —  a  note 
that  the  Nonconformist  parson  could  not  catch.  This  fall  in 
the  language  is  only  a  slight  one,  and  may  perhaps  be  clearer 
in  other  examples. 

From  the  account  of  the  Jews  as 

God’s  pamper’d  people  whom,  debauch’d  with  ease. 

No  King  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could  please;  (47-8) 

we  pass  straight  to 

(Gods  they  had  tri’d  of  every  shape  and  size 

That  God-smiths  could  produce,  or  Priests  devise : )  (49-50) 

The  parentheses  enclosing  the  second  couplet  indicate  the  man¬ 
ner  of  speech  that  the  poetry  is  based  on.  ‘Of  every  shape  and 
size’  shows  an  equivalent  slight  fall  in  the  level  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  this  last  couplet 
should  be  read  aloud.  The  light  scorn  is  reinforced  by  the  way 
in  which  God-smiths  suggests  Goldsmiths,  thus  producing  a 
submerged  reference  to  the  Golden  Calf  incident,  a  reference 
picked  up  by  Idoll  monarch  (64),  and  made  explicit  in  lines  65-^. 
With  the  effect  of  the  bracketed  couplet  just  quoted,  compare 
the  descent  in  a  later  attack : 
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For,  govern’d  by  the  Moon,  the  giddy  ]ews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  Prime  renews : 

And  once  in  twenty  Years,  their  Scribes  Record, 

By  natural  Instinct  they  change  their  Lord.  (216-9) 

Again,  the  effect  of  this  last  line  (somewhere  between  a  clinical 
dispassionateness  and  an  amused  tolerance :  ‘In  this  species  dis¬ 
affection  seems  purely  instinctive;  they  are  fickle  by  nature  and 
incapable  of  taking  politics  seriously’)  is  bound  up  with  the  way 
in  which  it  contains  within  itself  the  notation  for  speaking  it 
aloud.  Dryden’s  once  in  twenty  Years — that  was  how  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1681— adds  to  the  effect  of  By  natural  Instinct.  Later, 
we  read : 

These,  out  of  meer  instinct,  they  knew  not  why. 
Ador’d  their  fathers  God,  and  Property.  (535"^ 

The  tone  of  the  first  line  here  can  be  discussed  in  terms  similar 
to  those  applied  to  By  natural  Instinct  above.  A  third  reference 
to  the  fickle  Jews  again  illustrates  this  habit  the  poem  has  of 
deliberately  lapsing  towards  the  colloquial-urbane : 

Others  thought  Kings  an  useless  heavy  Load, 

Who  Cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  Good. 

These  were  for  laying  Honest  David  by, 

On  Principles  of  pure  good  Husbandry.  (505-8) 

The  last  line  makes  its  point  by  its  implied  inflexion :  ‘It  was 
just  common  sense — merely  a  matter  of  sensible  economizing.’ 
(There  is  an  added  wit  in  the  way  the  device  of  appealing  to 
the  Reasonable  Man  is  transferred  from  the  court  to  the  dis¬ 
affected  group.)  And  this  inflexion  harks  back  to  a  quality  that 
we  realise  was  latent  in  "Honest  David’.  The  point  to  be  made 
in  all  these  cases  is  that  the  poetry  works  so  as  to  suggest  a  char¬ 
acteristic  tone  of  voice,  a  speaker’s  inflexion,  by  means  of  which 
the  attitude  can  be  decided :  the  verse  virtually  reads  itself 
aloud.  Contemporary  speech,  manners  and  values  are  all  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up,  and  the  verse  makes  full  use  of  this  complex. 

In  such  poetry,  as  in  certain  passages  of  the  prose  (‘You  sec 
I  am  charitable  enough  to  doe  him  a  kindness .  • .  ’)  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  contemporary  gentlemanly  conversation.  Dryden’s  criti¬ 
cism  bears  this  out  when  it  turns  to  discuss  ‘the  characters  of 
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gentlemen’  in  plays:  Jonson’s  Truewit  is  considered  to  be  ‘a 
gentleman  with  an  allay  of  pedantry.  .  .  .  The  best  of  his 
discourse  is  drawn,  not  trom  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  but 
books;  and,  in  short,  he  would  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  an  univer¬ 
sity’  (Ker,  I.174).  For  himself,  Dryden’s  standards  are  clearly 
based  on  this  ‘knowledge  of  the  town’.  Whenever  his  writing 
relates  itself  to  colloquial  speech,  it  is  to  the  speech  of  a  new 
society : 

1  have  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  predecessors,  with 
all  the  veneration  which  becomes  me;  but,  I  am  sure,  their 
wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen;  there  was  ever  somewhat 
that  was  ill-bred  and  clownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the 
conversation  of  the  authors.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  last 
and  greatest  advantage  of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from 
conversation.  In  the  age  wherein  those  poets  lived,  there  was 
less  of  gallantry  than  in  ours;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  .  .  .  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  now  it  is. 

(Ker,  I.174-5) 

One  of  Dryden’s  reasons  for  approving  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  that  ‘they  understood  and  imitated  the  conversation 
of  gentlemen  much  better’  than  Shakespeare  did  (Ker,  I.81). 
Of  course,  for  Dryden  the  word  conversation  carried,  in  such 
contexts,  its  earlier  meanings:  ‘The  action  of  consorting  or 
having  dealings  with  others;  living  together;  commerce,  inter¬ 
course,  society,  intimacy’  (NED  sb  2);  'fig  Occupation  or  en¬ 
gagement  with  things,  in  the  way  of  business  or  study;  the 
resulting  condition  of  acquaintance  or  intimacy  with  a  matter’ 
(sb  4,  citing  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Troilus  and  Cressida); 
and — best  suited  to  the  present  purpose — ‘Circle  of  acquain¬ 
tance,  company,  society)  (sb  5),  citing  Marriage  a  la  Mode :  ‘A 
Gentleman,  Sir,  that  understands  the  Grand  mond  so  well,  who 
has  haunted  the  best  Conversations.’  When,  therefore,  Dryden 
refers  to  ‘the  wit  and  conversation  of  the  present  age’  (Ker, 
1.176),  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  the  two  go  together,  and 
that  when  a  gentleman  turned  to  satirical  wit,  this  took  the 
form  of  ‘fine  Raillery’  based  on  the  standards  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ‘Grand  mond’. 
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Once  something  is  felt  of  what  tone  amounts  to  in  Dryden’s 
satiric  couplets,  the  considerable  varieties  of  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered — say,  in  Absalom  and  AchitopheVs  ‘character’  sections. 
The  tolerance  of  the  Absalom  portrait  is  usually  contrasted  with 
the  bitter  note  in  that  of  Achitophel,  with  its  controlled  and 
compressed  vehemence  (152-3).  The  familiar  ‘Great  Wits’  coup¬ 
let  is  followed  by  ‘Else,  why  should  he,  with  Wealth  and 
Honour  blest,/Refuse  his  Age  the  needful  hours  of  Rest?’ 
(165-6),  where  needful  stresses  the  viewpoint  from  which  Dry- 
den  criticizes — that  of  the  Reasonable  Man  of  the  times,  a  view¬ 
point  exemplified  in  previous  quotations.  In  ‘Punish  a  Body 
which  he  coud  not  please of  Life,  yet  Prodigal  of 
Ease’  (167-8)  Achitophel’s  physical  condition  is  used  to  typify 
an  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  whole  thing,  the  poetry  implies, 
is  just  a  matter  of  bad  economics,  mere  unreasonableness.  (‘A 
Body  which  he  coud  not  please’  is  in  clear  contrast  to  David’s 
‘vigorous  warmth’,  and  the  David  of  the  poem  is,  of  course, 
the  ideal  of  gentlemanly  good  sense.)  Ironically,  Achitophel’s 
energy  is  all  wasted : 

And  all  to  leave,  what  with  his  Toyl  he  won. 

To  that  unfeather’d,  two  Leg’d  thing,  a  Son ; 

Got,  while  his  Soul  did  hudled  Notions  try; 

And  born  a  shapeless  Lump,  like  Anarchy.  (169-72) 

Here  the  tortuousness  of  the  ‘definition  of  man’  reference  is 
reflected  on  to  Achitophel  and  his  son  too.  This  account  of 
Achitophel  begetting  his  son  contrasts  with  the  strong,  forward 
movement  of  the  verse  in  "Israel’s,  Monarch,  after  Heaven’s  own 
heart, /His  vigorous  warmth  did,  variously,  impart/To  Wives 
and  Slaves’.  Hudled  suggests  Achitophel  in  the  sexual  act,  and 
this,  being  ‘seen  from  without’,  cannot  but  have  extra  overtones 
of  the  objectionable,  and  perhaps  the  ungainly  and  absurd: 
what  is  stated,  however,  is  that  his  Soul  is  in  a  similar  position, 
so  that  this  critical  reaction  is  transferred  to  the  soul’s  activities; 
the  implication  is  all  the  stronger  because  elsewhere  in  the  por¬ 
trait  the  crooked  body  is  put  in  parallel  with  the  crooked  mind. 
As  usual,  in  considering  the  poetic  life  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
one  turns  up  not  complexities  of  meaning  but  the  reinforcement 
of  what  the  words  also  state. 
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The  Achitophel  portrait  shifts  in  tone  from  the  ‘it  just  wasn’t 
reasonable’  of  lines  167-8  to  the  bitterness  of  the  last  quotation : 
then  there  is  the  transition  to  a  more  impersonal  anger  as  the 
theme  moves  to  politics  in  general  (173-85),  wWch  prepares  us 
for  the  impartiality  of  lines  186-197:  towards  the  end  of  the 
portrait  (205-7)  verse  can  be  shown  to  combine  ennobling 
effects  {bold  Defiance:  Held  up  the  Bucl^ler)  with  deflating 
ones  (sculp’d  behind).  The  critical  tone  thus  alters,  not  only 
from  portrait  to  portrait,  but  also  within  each.  And  Dryden’s 
device  of  the  ‘urbane  descent’  is  to  be  related  to  certain  of  these 
shifts  of  tone,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  passages  already  discussed. 

Another  useful  instance  of  this  relationship  can  be  found  in 
UeMedall: 

The  common  Cry  is  ev’n  Religion’s  Test; 

The  Turly's  is,  at  Constantinople,  best; 

Idols  in  India,  Popery  at  Rome; 

And  our  own  Worship  onely  true  at  home. 

And  true,  but  for  the  time,  ’tis  hard  to  know 

How  long  we  please  it  shall  continue  so. 

This  side  to  day,  and  that  to  morrow  burns; 

So  all  are  God-a’mighties  in  their  turns.  (103-10) 

The  descent  to  the  colloquial-urbane  is  obvious  here.  But  it  is 
used  to  shift  the  tone  of  the  irony :  the  first  four  lines  establish 
one  ironic  attitude,  the  second  four  begin  with  a  ‘turn’  in  the 
thought,  so  that  the  ‘relative  values’  theme  is  further  limited  in 
application:  it  was  first  given  a  geographic  application,  and 
now  it  is  given  a  temporal  one :  the  climax  of  the  passage  is  a 
further  limitation  of  this  kind — Relative  Values  ends  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  Individual  Choice.  The  language  parallels  this 
narrowing  down  of  the  irony’s  target,  so  that,  appropriately 
enough,  it  ends  by  presenting  what  is  virtually  the  spoken  out¬ 
burst  of  a  single  honnete  homme  against  the  presumptuousness 
of  an  individual  taking  it  upon  himself  to  judge  all  mankind 
by  his  self-made  morality.  The  passage,  ostensibly  dealing  with 
generalizations  throughout,  works  towards  the  particular  view 
of  recent  history  commonly  held  by  Dryden’s  gentlemanly  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  i68o’s,  and  at  the  same  time  as  it  does  this  it  adopts 
the  inflexions  of  speech  belonging  to  that  audience :  it  modu- 
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lates  from  a  ‘disinterest’  that  is  at  first  sight  light  and  witty  to  a 
Stronger  attitude,  a  reaction  to  absurdity  that  is  personal  and 
far  nearer  to  scorn,  if  not  disgust.  And  with  the  greater  serious¬ 
ness  there  goes  an  increased  force  of  suggestion.  Burns,  for 
instance,  has  both  the  ‘detached’  meaning  ‘burns  with  religious 
zeal’  and  the  far  more  serious  meaning,  pointing  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  zeal,  ‘burns  those  it  considers  heretics’. 

At  various  points  Dryden  shows  great  ability  to  establish  with 
economy  and  precision  a  certain  tone  not  shared  by  the  context. 
The  king,  for  instance,  summing  up  at  the  end  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophd,  can  say : 

My  Pious  Subjects  for  my  Safety  pray. 

Which  to  Secure  they  take  my  Power  away  (983-4) 

where,  in  addition  to  the  irony  of  the  antithesis,  there  is  the 
half-amused  suggestion  of  ‘they’re  even  treating  me  as  if  I  were 
not  quite  responsible  for  my  actions — rather  as  they  would  a 
madman :  it’s  obviously  not  as  bad  as  that’.  The  tone  there  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  speech  as  a  whole,  and  it  seems  momen¬ 
tarily  to  provide  a  different  king  from  the  firm  restorer  of 
domestic  order  found  elsewhere  in  the  poem’s  conclusion.  But 
the  shift  to  a  lighter  tone  represents  a  brief  acknowledgment 
that  the  king’s  standards  are  also  those  of  every  gentleman  of 
the  time,  a  time  in  which  (to  use  Dryden’s  terms  quoted  above) 
‘Greatness’  had  become  more  ‘easy  of  access’,  so  that  Charles 
could  be  viewed  both  as  monarch  and  as  the  best  of  Restoration 
gentlemen — the  man  of  the  Court  and  of  Newmarket  too. 

Sometimes  the  tone  is  established  simply  by  the  use  of  the 
‘turn’  of  thought,  the  device  that  had  largely  superseded  the 
conceit : 

Pow’r  was  his  aym :  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence. 

The  Wretch  turn’d  loyal  in  his  own  defence; 

And  Malice  reconcil’d  him  to  his  Prince. 

{The  Medall :  50-3) 

This  won  Johnson’s  approval,  and  he  used  this  double-negative 
kind  of  irony  himself  in  London  (123-31),  where  the  only  fault 
acknowledged  in  the  corrupt  metropolis  is  to  be  inefficient  in 
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villainy.  Sometimes  too,  in  Dryden,  the  ironic  tone  depends  on 
a  simple  ambiguity,  pointed  in  the  text  by  italics : 

And  every  member  of  a  Company 
Was  of  his  Trade  and  of  the  Bible  free. 

{Religio  Laid :  407-8) 

Religion  is  no  more  than  a  trade,  and  the  interpreting  of  the 
Bible  no  more  than  an  artisan’s  craft,  so  that  member  of  a  Com¬ 
pany  is  seen  as  responsible  for  a  quibble  (‘religious  brother- 
hood’/‘trade  guild’),  one  meaning  of  which  is  the  source  of  the 
couplet’s  imagery  and  its  tone.  Yet  even  here,  where  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  distinctions  between  the  artisan  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Town  are  clear  enough,  what  the  poetry  shows 
above  all  is  how  the  Town  expressed  itself  through  its  own  col¬ 
loquial  idiom,  so  that  in  such  brief  expressions  as  ‘The  Wretch’ 
in  the  quotation  from  The  Medall  and  ‘member  of  a  Company' 
in  this  last  quotation  we  still  hear  contemporary  speech.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  range  of  colloquial  inflexions  is  a  distinctive 
Dryden  contribution  to  the  wit  of  verse  satire,  but  it  can  only 
be  adequately  considered  with  reference  to  the  values  of  the 
society  of  his  time. 

University  College,  London 


II.  DRYDEN’S  ABSALOM 
CHRISTOPHER  RICKS 


THE  USUAL  view  of  Absalom  (in  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
1681)  is  clear :  that  Dryden  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  lenience, 
showing  him  as  misled  by  Achitophel,  and  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  Obviously  Achitophel  is  the  villain,  but  I  suggest 
that  Absalom  is  culpably  vulnerable,  and  that  a  condemnation 
of  him  is  required  not  only  by  the  historical  situation  but  also 
by  the  text. 

Scott  rightly  saw  that  Dryden  had  a  delicate  task  because  of 
King  Charles’s  mixed  indignation  and  affection  for  Monmouth. 
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But  in  omitting  to  mention  that  Absalom  is  censured,  later 
commentators  have  contributed  to  the  idea  that  Dryden  was 
disinterestedly  good-natured :  A.  W.  Verrall  said  bluntly  that 
‘the  character  of  Absalom  is  not  a  satire  at  all’;  and  Professor 
Nichol  Smith  wrote  that  ‘the  line  which  he  took  was  to  be  kind 
to  him  and  to  represent  him  as  Shaftesbury’s  dupe’.  Dr.  Ian 
Jack’s  detailed  account  in  Augustan  Satire^  to  which  I  shall  re¬ 
turn,  is  misleading  in  its  mention  of  the  ‘panegyric’  on  Mon¬ 
mouth.  In  his  edition,  Mr.  L.  I.  Brcdvold  says  that  ‘Dryden 
deftly  managed  the  story  so  as  to  shield  the  character  of  Absa¬ 
lom  as  much  as  possible’.  There  is  a  related  misunderstanding 
in  W.  J.  Courthope,  who  said  that  ‘Absalom — or  Monmouth- 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  place  in  Dryden’s  thoughts’.  All 
these  writers  seem  to  me  to  have  taken  insufficient  account  of 
the  irony  with  which  Dryden  treats  Absalom  (whom  the  reader 
in  1681  would  have  expected  to  be  censured),  and  so  to  have 
accepted  as  charitable  lenience  what  is  instead  subtle  condem¬ 
nation. 

The  political  situation  helps  to  ascertain  Dryden’s  view  of 
Absalom,  for  that  is  closely  bound  to  Charles  II’s  view  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Monmouth  had  been  sent  into  banishment  to  Holland 
in  1679,  and  he  had  returned  without  the  King’s  permission. 
Charles  ‘was  highly  displeased  with  his  coming  and  would  not 
see  him,  but  commanded  him  not  to  come  to  the  Court  but  to 
be  gone  beyond  sea  again’.  Monmouth  refused,  and  ‘the  King 
is  so  angry  with  him  and  his  disobedience  that  he  has  taken 
from  him  some  of  his  places  of  profit  and  trust’  {State  Papers 
Domestic^  2  Dec.  1679).  Yet  Monmouth  did  not  leave  the 
country.  Instead,  in  1680,  he  set  off  on  a  progress  through  the 
West  Country,  where  he  was  triumphantly  welcomed  and  be¬ 
came  a  rallying-point  for  dissension — and,  many  thought,  for 
civil  war  (that  they  thought  rightly,  was  shown  in  1685).  It  is 
this  triumphal  progress  of  Monmouth  that  is  the  climax  of  his 
career  in  the  poem,  and  that  is  his  final  appearance;  everything 
works  towards  that  scene.  Moreover,  it  is  the  scene  which  is 
most  in  the  panegyric  vein.  What  then  was  Charles  II’s  attitude 
to  Monmouth’s  tour  of  the  West?  Not  only  did  he  disapprove 
of  it,  but  he  also  wished  his  own  supporters  to  disparage  it. 
Secretary  Jenkins  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells : 
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His  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  assure  you  and  by  you 
as  many  of  your  friends  as  you  possibly  can  that  he  utterly 
dislikes  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  that  he 
desires  his  friends  not  to  show  him  any  respect  nor  to  have 
any  commerce  with  him  in  this  ramble;  that  the  course  he  is 
now  in,  however  the  law,  as  it  now  is,  lay  not  hold  of  him, 
is  very  much  against  common  prudence  and  the  duty  he 
owes  to  his  Majesty.  This  I  have  in  command  to  tell  you. 

{State  Papers  Domestic,  12  Aug.  1680) 

There  is  the  same  royal  disapproval  on  ii  September  1680: 
‘Such  gentlemen  may  rest  assured  that  he  very  well  approves 
of  those  who  did  neither  visit,  treat  or  compliment  the  Duke 
. .  .  ’  In  view  of  Charles’s  unequivocal  condemnation  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  tour,  is  it  likely  that  Dryden  would  have  praised  it.? 
And  if  then  the  panegyric  tone  at  the  height  of  Monmouth’s 
career  in  the  poem  is  ironical,  is  it  not  possible  that  most  of 
Dryden’s  presentation  of  Absalom  is  ironical? 

The  King’s  affection — and  perhaps  the  people’s — made  it 
necessary  to  treat  him  with  at  least  a  show  of  sympathy.  Yet 
Dryden  could  make  this  sympathy  obvious  simply  because  he 
could  count  on  the  condemnation  of  Absalom.  The  danger  of 
Absalom  was  too  great,  and  ‘the  memory  of  Civil  Wars’  is 
always  present  in  the  poem : 

The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain. 

Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peacefull  raign : 

And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  afright. 

Saw  Seames  of  wounds,  dishonest  to  the  sight; 

In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  Scars, 

They  Curst  the  memory  of  Civil  Wars. 

(Lines  69-74.  ^  quote  from  J.  Kinsley’s  ed.,  1958) 

The  poem  would  have  failed,  despite  magnanimity,  if  it  had  not 
enforced  a  convincing  indictment  of  Absalom  and  of  civil  war. 

That  indictment  is  made  in  the  poem.  Dryden’s  protestations 
in  the  note  ‘To  the  Reader’ — he  protests  too  much — have  been 
taken  too  literally  at  their  face-value.  He  wishes  to  use  a  rhe¬ 
torical  fair-play,  and  it  is  just  because  the  poem  is  not  lenient 
to  Absalom  that  it  is  necessary  for  Dryden  to  disclaim  malice 
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and  to  make  his  indictment  reluctant  and  so  authentic.  The 
prefatory  note  adumbrates  many  themes  of  the  poem,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  emphatic  reference  to  the  Fall.  {Para¬ 
dise  Lost  is  seldom  far  from  Dryden’s  mind  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel).  It  is  only  from  the  safety  of  a  later  date,  without 
‘the  memory  of  Civil  Wars’  and  with  the  knowledge  that  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion  will  be  important  but  not  disastrous,  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  Dryden  treating  Absalom  with  a  laxity  that 
could  not  but  have  been  dangerous. 

The  magnanimity  does  not  soften  the  satire,  any  more  than 
the  lines,  which  appeared  in  the  second  London  edition,  on 
Shaftesbury’s  goodness  as  a  judge  soften  the  condemnation  of 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  strengthen  it  by  their  apparent  im¬ 
partiality.  Pope’s  treatment  of  Atticus,  a  more  naked  example, 
is  not  softer  than  that  of  Sporus :  the  skill,  as  Mr.  Eliot  has  said, 
‘depends  upon  the  justice  and  reserve,  the  apparent  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  exaggerate’.  But  in  his  account  or  Absalom,  Dryden 
does  not  stop  at  magnanimity;  he  gives  frequent  hints  at  the 
dangers.  I  shall  attempt  a  detailed  study  of  two  passages :  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  and  the  account  of  the  progress;  they  arc 
the  keys  to  Dryden’s  attitude. 

In  the  opening  passage,  Dryden  had  to  establish  a  tone  which 
could  allow  the  reader  to  be  fully  aware  of  Monmouth’s  illegi¬ 
timacy,  the  fundamental  point  of  the  whole  poem,  without 
censuring  Charles  II.  With  the  help  of  the  Biblical  allegory,  he 
treats  Charles  with  a  protective  irony;  the  appeal  is  to  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  unpedantic  decency.  Once  the  tone  has  served  its  pur¬ 
pose,  Dryden  throws  it  aside,  after  juggling  with  the  term  God- 
lil{e — at  first,  like  Jove;  finally,  like  Milton’s  God;  and  so  by  the 
end  of  the  poem  we  confront  a  David  of  monumental  gravity, 
echoing  Milton :  ‘His  Train  their  Maker  in  their  Master  hear’ 
(938).  The  poem  is  written  with  great  care,  and  that  care  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  opening  passage.  How  then 
does  Dryden  insist  on  Absalom’s  condemnation  without  being 
‘violent’  ? 

First  of  all  he  diminishes  Absalom’s  claims  to  the  throne  by 
putting  him  among  a  number  of  illegitimate  children.  The 
strong  stress  on  David’s  fertility  is  not  merely  jovial;  it  is  poli¬ 
tical,  and  it  relates  to  Absalom  before  he  enters  the  scene. 
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Charles  ‘his  vigorous  warmth  did,  variously,  impart’ :  variously 
is  emphasised  by  the  alliteration  and  by  the  commas.  Dryden 
makes  the  same  point  again  in  the  repetitions  of 

several  Mothers  bore 
To  Godlike  Davids  several  Sons  before. 

And  with  the  same  stress  yet  again,  Dryden  introduces 
Absalom : 

Of  all  this  Numerous  Progeny  was  none 
So  Beautifull,  so  brave  as  Absolon  (8-i8). 

The  compliments  will  turn  out  to  be  damaging.  Absalom’s 
beauty?  In  a  few  lines  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  beauty  is  a 
political  weapon.  He  is  brave?  Part  of  the  damage  will  lie  in 
the  association  with  war;  the  ‘Foreign  fields’  soon  follow,  and 
in  originating  the  rebellion 

Achitophel  still  wants  a  Chief,  and  none 
Was  found  so  fit  as  Warlike  Absolon  (220-1). 

The  next  four  lines  give  two  possible  reasons  for  Absalom’s 
character,  and  both  diminish- his  claims;  perhaps  ‘His  Father 
got  him  with  a  greater  Gust’  (the  alliteration  stresses  the  ignoble 
j  idea) : 

=  Or  that  his  Conscious  destiny  made  way. 

By  manly  beauty  to  Imperiall  sway  (19-22). 

The  heroic  idiom  sounds  noble,  but  that,  in  this  heroic  satirical 
poem,  is  not  proof  of  Dryden’s  praise;  and  the  key  is  in  ‘Con¬ 
scious’,  where  Dryden  takes  advantage  of  an  uncomplimentary 
meaning.  Edward  Phillips  in  The  New  World  of  English 
Words  (1658)  gave  only  the  following  meaning:  ‘inwardly 
guilty,  privy  to  ones  self  of  any  fault  or  errour’.*  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  meaning,  because  it  warns  us  against  accepting  the  pane¬ 
gyric  on  Absalom.  ‘So  Beautifull,  so  brave’ :  ‘By  manly  beauty 
to  Imperiall  sway’ — within  four  lines  it  is  clear  that  his  beauty 
is  part  of  his  political  equipment.  And  was  he  destined  for 
empire?  He  himself  says  that  he  was  ‘made  for  Empire’  (371), 
and  complains  that  he  has  been  ‘cut  off  from  Empire’  (703);  but 
David  in  his  final  speech  is  unhesitating : 
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Had  God  ordain’d  his  fate  for  Empire  born, 

He  woud  have  given  his  Soul  another  turn  (963-4). 

Dryden  continues  his  presentation  of  Absalom : 

Early  in  Foreign  fields  he  won  Renown, 

With  Kings  and  States  ally’d  to  IsraeVs  Crown  (23-4). 

The  point  of  the  first  line  is  not  merely  that  Monmouth  had 
gained  distinction  in  two  campaigns;  but  that  in  his  youth  he 
did  his  duty  and  fought  abroad — now,  and  the  contrast  is  en¬ 
forced  by  early,  the  danger  is  of  civil  war  because  of  him. 
Similarly  Dryden  emphasises  the  royal  rights  and  legitimacy 
of  Charles  by  mentioning  his  allies  and  pacts :  the  world  recog¬ 
nises  him;  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  severest  charges  against 
Achitophel  that 

the  Triple  Bond  he  broke; 

The  Pillars  of  the  publick  Safety  shook  (175-6). 

The  irony  against  Monmouth  is  clear  when  Dryden  goes  on 
to  say  ‘In  Peace  the  thoughts  of  War  he  coud  remove’,  in  view 
of  the  ‘thoughts  of  War’  which  Monmouth  was  inciting.  The 
skill  and  delicacy  are  such  that  compliments  about  Monmouth’s 
past  furnish  the  satire  on  his  present  behaviour.  There  is  the 
same  scepticism  in  ‘And  seem’d  as  he  were  only  born  for  love’; 
first,  seem’d',  and  second,  the  puns  in  ‘for  love’  (because  David 
made  love;  to  make  love;  to  be  loved).  But  it  is  in  the  four 
following  lines  that  Dryden’s  compliments  are  most  subdy 
disparaging : 

Whate’er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease. 

In  him  alone,  ’twas  Natural  to  please. 

His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace; 

And  Paradise  was  open’d  in  his  face  (25-30). 

The  compliment  is  magnificent;  why  should  one  think  it  any¬ 
thing  else.?  The  answer  is  not  merely  that  Absalom  did  not 
deserve  an  unqualified  panegyric;  it  lies  partly  in  a  satirical 
method  which  Dryden  in  tliis  poem  used  with  great  success. 
He  chose  a  few  key  words,  and  he  repeated  them  until  one 
aspect,  generally  bad,  of  their  meaning  was  emphasised.  ‘With 
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I  SO  much  ease’ :  Dryden  knew  that  ease  is  often  untrustworthy, 
as  in  ‘easy  virtue’,  and  his  translation  of  Virgil  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  commentary :  ‘With  such  Deceits  he  gain’d  their  easie 
Hearts’  (Aeneis,  ii.259).  The  reader  had  already  been  told  in 
the  prefatory  note,  about  Absalom,  that  ‘since  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  Natures  are  always  the  most  easy;  and,  as  being  such,  are 
the  soonest  perverted  by  ill  Counsels  .  .  The  Jews  are  ‘de¬ 
bauch’d  with  ease’  (47)  and  ‘easie  to  Rebell’  (215);  and  when 
Absalom  inflames  the  crowd,  he  ‘with  familiar  ease  repeats 
their  Names’:  ‘Few  Words  he  said;  but  easy  those  and  fit’ 
(691-6).  Not  every  use  of  such  words  carries  condemnation; 
Dryden  was  not  immaculately  consistent;  but  the  body  of  them 
is  clearly  associated  with  the  specious  rebellion. 

The  line  ‘In  him  alone,  ’twas  Natural  to  please’  depends  on 
our  knowing  that  in  the  Bible  Absalom  used  his  charm  politi¬ 
cally:  by  flattery  he  ‘stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel’  (II 
Sam.  XV.  1-6) — later  we  see  and  hear  Monmouth  doing  so. 
Perhaps  the  same  goes  for  the  mention  of  his  grace;  after  his 
insurrectionary  speech,  ‘Youth,  Beauty,  Graceful  Action,  sel¬ 
dom  fail  .  .  .’  (723);  and  David’s  last  speech  underlines  the 
irony  with  its  comparison  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (971-2) : 

iHis  old  Instructor,  e’re  he  lost  his  Place, 

Was  never  thought  indu’d  with  so  much  Grace. 

I  Natural  lends  force  to  the  passage,  because  it  is  another  word 
•  which  Dryden  often  associates  with  the  undesirable:  ‘By 
I  natural  Instinct  they  change  their  Lord’  (219).  Similarly,  if 
rebellion  succeeds. 

Government  it  self  at  length  must  fall 
To  Natures  state  (793-4); 

and  Dryden  condemns  Achitophel’s  plea  to  Absalom  that  ‘Self- 
defence  is  Natures  Eldest  Law’  (458).  And  a  final  example 
brings  one  back  to  ‘Natural  to  please’ :  Absalom’s  charm  before 
his  political  speech  is  described  as  ‘form’d  by  Nature’  (692). 
The  mention  of  Paradise  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  compli¬ 
ment  follows  Dryden’s  insistence,  in  the  prefatory  note,  on  the 
Fall,  and  so  it  too  is  more  than  a  compliment.  Elsewhere  Dry- 
j  den  shows  how  natural  it  is  to  think  of  the  Fall  in  mentioning 
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Paradise :  ‘Whose  Face  is  Paradise,  but  fenc’d  from  Sin’.*  The 
Paradise  of  Absalom’s  face  was  not  ‘fenc’d  from  Sin’.  There  is  a 
similar  association  in  ‘Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  bin’  | 
{Eleonora,  172),  and  ‘In  Paradise,  were  curs’d’  (To  John 
Driden,  22). 

Dryden  then  (in  lines  31-4)  switches  back  to  David,  who  is  to 
win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  reader;  he  is  indulgent, 
and  he  grants  all  that  Absalom  wishes.  Dryden  comments  with 
a  slyness  which  is  intensified  by  the  bluff  parenthesis : 

What  faults  he  had  (for  who  from  faults  is  free?) 

His  Father  coud  not,  or  he  woud  not  see. 

By  this  method,  the  indictment  of  Absalom  is  also  the  praise 
of  David;  and  Dryden  passes  at  once  to  the  ‘faults’  of  Absalom, 
which  are  stressed  by  the  worldly  blandness  of  tone : 

Some  warm  excesses,  which  the  Law  forbore. 

Were  constru’d  Youth  that  purg’d  by  boyling  o’r  (35-8). 

The  image  here  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  provides 
the  only  extended  simile  which  states  Dryden’s  views  (the  only 
other  one,  describing  the  lion,  is  in  a  speech  by  Achitophel, 

447-54): 

For,  as  when  raging  Fevers  boyl  the  Blood, 

The  standing  Lake  soon  floats  into  a  Flood; 

And  every  hostile  Humour,  which  before 
Slept  quiet  in  its  Channels,  bubbles  o’r : 

So,  several  Factions  from  this  first  Ferment, 

Work  up  to  Foam,  and  threat  the  Government  (136-41). 

By  means  of  the  image,  Absalom  is  clearly  associated  with 
faction;  and  the  image  recurs — Dryden  ends  his  prefatory  note 
with  it,  and  he  uses  it  with  a  variation  in  lines  809-10  and  923-6. 

Then,  directly  after  mentioning  the  ‘warm  excesses’  of 
Absalom,  Dryden  produces  his  first  shock,  a  condemnation  of 
great  seriousness : 

And  Amnon's  Murther,  by  a  specious  Name, 

Was  call’d  a  Just  Revenge  for  injur’d  Fame  (39-40). 

Dryden  is  absolutely  blunt;  the  damaging  word  ‘specious’  is 
out,  for  the  first  but  not  the  last  line  in  the  poem  (the  N.E.D. 
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I  gives  its  modern  sense  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
1'  century);  and  the  brave  Absalom  is  a  murderer.  Yet  there  is 
j  apparently  a  difficulty.  It  seems  agreed  that  this  refers  to  the 
I  attack  made  on  Sir  John  Coventry,  whose  nose  was  slit;  yet  he 
I  was  not  murdered,  so  the  editor,  G.  R.  Noyes,  comments  that 
J  ‘the  parallel  is  not  accurate’.  In  other  words,  Dryden,  when  he 
!  might  well  have  either  not  used  the  Biblical  parallel  or  have 
1  substituted  for  ‘Murther’  some  synonym  of  ‘attack’,  has  deli- 
*  bcrately  intensified  the  charge  against  Monmouth,  indeed  inten- 
I  sified  it  beyond  the  truth.  The  couplet  shows  naked  the  con- 
j  demnation  which  has  been  underlying  the  portrait  of  Absalom, 
and  it  ends  that  portrait.  But  Dryden  allows  himself  a  final 
I  irony,  by  at  once  following  the  lines  on  Amnon’s  murder  as  if 
i  it  had  never  been  mentioned : 

Thus  Prais’d,  and  Lov’d,  the  Noble  Youth  remain’d, 

I  While  Davtdy  undisturb’d,  in  Sion  raign’d  (41-2). 

I  Thus  Prais’d  is  superb;  it  was  indeed  just  thus  that  Absalom 
I  was  praised  and  that  Dryden  was  praising  him.  And  Dryden 
5  syntactically  underlines  the  political  point  of  all  this:  Thus 
I  Absalom  remained  ‘While  David,  undisturb’d,  in  Sion  raign’d’. 
The  praise  and  love  for  Absalom  depend  {while)  on  the  former 
peace,  when  David  (whose  legitimacy  is  again  stressed;  the  last 
I  words  of  the  poem  are  ‘their  Lawful!  Lord’)  was  ‘undisturb’d’. 
I  There  is  more  than  a  hint  that  David’s  present  disturbance  is 
I  due  to  Absalom. 

{  After  this  magnificently  skilful  opening,  Dryden  widens  his 
j  scene;  he  describes  the  Jews  and  Jebusites;  and  then  he  presents 
I  Achitophel.  Achitophel’s  first  great  speech  of  temptation  uses 
^  many  motifs  which  Dryden  later  identifies  with  Absalom;  and 
ji  it  is  Achitophel  who  speaks  the  panegyric  on  Absalom,  not 
I  Dryden.  Absalom’s  reply  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  his  fall 
i'  (303-15)  which  is  not  merely  polite  lamentation;  for  example. 
Praise  is  so  effective  ‘when  Ambition  Blinds’.  This  is  direct, 
because  ambition  has  both  a  natural  and  an  acciuired  condemna¬ 
tion;  Dryden  has  already  described  ‘wilde  Ambition’  (198),  and 
[i  he  is  to  indulge  in  a  masterly  stroke  when  he  says  in  line  479 
I  that  Absalom  was  ‘Unblam’d  of  Life  (Ambition  set  aside)’ — 

!  Dryden’s  cruellest  thrusts  are  often  casually  in  brackets,  and 

i 

I 

i 
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this,  in  1681,  carries  a  tone  as  who  should  say  ‘Of  course, 
leaving  out  the  fact  that  he  is  prepared  for  his  own  ends  to 
supplant  his  father  the  King,  and  bring  back  civil  war.  .  .  .  ’ 
It  is  a  large  setting-aside.  Indeed,  a  pamphlet  which  anticipates 
Dryden,  Absalom’s  Conspiracy;  or,  The  Tragedy  of  Treason 
(1680),  begins :  ‘There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  either  to  Socie¬ 
ties  in  General,  or  to  particular  Persons,  as  Ambition.’  (This 
and  other  pamphlets  condemn  Monmouth  by  calling  him 
Absalom.)  So  Dryden  again  calls  him  ‘th’  Ambitious  Youth’ 
(309);  and  almost  the  last  mention  of  him  by  name  in  the  poem, 
in  what  is  a  summary  of  the  poem,  baldly  describes  ‘Absalom, 
ambitious  of  the  Crown’  (927).  Certainly  the  overriding  tone  of 
this  section  introductory  to  Absalom’s  reply  is  of  a  useful  mag¬ 
nanimity;  but  in  twice  stressing  ambition,  Dryden  is  an  accuser, 
and  so  he  is  when  he  says  that  Absalom  was  ‘too  full  of  Angells 
Metal  in  his  Frame’  (310).  It  is  yet  another  of  the  Miltonic 
references;  some  of  the  rebels  have  already  been  described  after 
being  thrown  from  court — they,  ‘like  Feinds,  were  harden’d  in 
Impenitence’  (145). 

Absalom’s  reply  to  Achitophel  is  used  to  fortify  our  feeling 
of  David’s  rightness  in  claim  and  behaviour — Absalom  admits 
it.  But  in  his  final  exclamation,  we  see  that  Absalom  is  nearly 
won,  especially  in  his  insistence  that  he  was  ‘made  for  Empire’ 
(371).  Achitophel  attacks  again,  at  the  most  Miltonic  line  of  the 
poem  :  ‘Him  Staggering  so  when  Hells  dire  Agent  found  . . .  ’ 
(373),  The  attack  succeeds;  and  Dryden  deliberately  plays  down 
Absalom’s  character  at  this  point.  Yet  there  is  force  in  the 
parenthetical  ‘(Ambition  set  Aside)’  (479);  and  that  Absalom 
has  not  been  a  blessing  for  his  country  is  couched  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  : 

His  Kingly  Vertues  might  have  claim’d  a  Throne, 

And  blest  all  other  Countries  but  his  own  (483-4). 

So  Dryden  concedes  that  ‘’Tis  Juster  to  Lament  him,  than 
Accuse’ — juster,  and  also  more  effective.  And  he  passes  at  once 
into  a  description  where  the  censure  is  scarcely  veiled ; 

Strong  were  his  hopes  a  Rival  to  remove. 

With  blandishments  to  gain  the  publick  Love; 
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To  Head  the  Faction  while  their  Zeal  was  hot, 

And  Popularly  prosecute  the  Plot  (486-90). 

The  threat  in  the  first  line;  the  specious  charm  in  the  second 
(Dryden  soon  shows  us  the  blandishments);  the  unmitigated 
stigma  which  Faction,  Zeal  and  Plot — and,  indeed,  hot — carry 
throughout  the  poem :  all  are  unequivocal.  And  Dryden  crowns 
them  with  Popularly,  strongly  suggesting  the  demagogue 
(‘studious  of,  or  designed  to  gain,  the  favour  of  the  common 
people’,  N.E.D.).  Absalom  had  asked : 

Why  then  shoud  I,  Encouraging  the  Bad, 

Turn  Rebell,  and  run  Popularly  mad?  (335-6); 

and  on  his  next  appearance  he  is  an  orator  ‘on  each  side  bowing 
popularly  low’  (689). 

Dryden  does  not  slacken  his  vigilance  during  Absalom’s  pub¬ 
lic  speech.  The  slyness  of  ‘Surrounded  thus  with  Freinds  of 
every  sort’  (682 — that  is.  Bethel  and  Oates)  becomes  naked  in 
the  account  of  the  performance : 

Th’  admiring  Croud  are  dazled  with  surprize, 

And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes : 

His  joy  conceal’d,  he  sets  himself  to  show; 

On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low : 

His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  frames. 

And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  Names. 

Thus,  form’d  by  Nature,  furnish’d  out  with  Arts, 

He  glides  unfelt  into  their  secret  hearts: 

Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 

And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoak. 

Few  words  he  said;  but  easy  those  and  fit: 

More  slow  than  Hybla  drops,  and  far  more  sweet 

(686-97). 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of  this  poem,  and  of  its  superior¬ 
ity  to  most  of  Dryden,  that  in  discussing  the  earlier  treatment  of 
Absalom  so  much  has  already  been  singled  out  from  these  lines. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  brilliantly  knit  together,  and  one 
can  study  it  as  if  it  were  by  Pope.  The  focal  points  of  censure 
here  are  clear.  First,  Croud :  in  this  poem,  Dryden  condemns 
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the  Crowd  eight  times,  and  Crowds  six  times;  the  word  rings 
through  the  poem,  and  it  is  damagingly  associated  with  Absalom 
again  in  the  next  section.  Second,  the  specious  beauty  once 
more,  in  dazled  and  the  show^  and  in  goodly^  which  Dryden 
elsewhere  often  dissociates  from  good.  Dryden  obviously  dis¬ 
liked  Shadwell  and  Burnet,  and  there  is  a  line  on  Shadwell 
which,  using  eye,  is  near  to  that  on  Absalom:  Shadwell’s 
‘goodly  Fabrick  fills  the  eye’.  Again,  Shadwell  as  Og  is  ‘Goodly 
and  Great’ ;  and  Burnet  the  Buzzard  (we  are  told  he  is  ‘goodly’) 
bands  with  his  accomplices  to  make  ‘a  seeming,  goodly  Flight’. 
Popularly  has  been  mentioned;  it  is  intensified  by  the  literal 
and  figurative  use  of  low.  Then  the  orator’s  deceitful  care,  and 
the  ‘familiar  ease’  (and  ‘easy’).  ‘Form’d  by  Nature’  makes  its 
point;  and  ‘furnish’d  out  with  Arts’  carries  dispraise  not  merely 
in  the  ironical  wording  but  also  in  the  associations  of  Arts.  For 
it  too  rings  accusingly  through  the  poem;  Achitophel  uses 
‘studied  Arts’  (228),  talks  of  ‘my  successful!  Arts’  (289)  and  ‘my 
Arts’  (402),  and  stresses  Absalom’s  deceit  in  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  ‘sees  through  the  thin  Disguises  of  your  Arts’ 
(443).  The  rebels  were  ‘Seduc’d  by  Impious  Arts’  (498);  and 
they  will  be  punished  ‘by  their  own  arts’  (1010).  In  other  words, 
‘furnish’d  out  with  Arts’  is  not  isolated,  and  so  it  is  not  mild. 
Absalom  ‘glides  unfelt  into  their  secret  hearts’;  glides  is  not 
pleasing;  Satan  glides,  and 

Into  the  Heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way  .  .  . 

...  his  words  replete  with  guile 

Into  her  heart  too  easie  entrance  won 

(Book  ix,  159,  550,  733-4). 

There  is  irony  in  ‘kind  compassionating’;  and  in  the  next  line 
Dryden  specifically  warns  us  against  the  soft  view  of  Absalom, 
who  uses  all  his  arts,  ‘bespealang  pity’.  His  Hybla  drops  arc 
merely  honied  words. 

Absalom’s  public  speech  could  hardly  be  misunderstood,  and 
it  does  not  need  to  be  demonstrated  that  Dryden  disapproved 
of  it.  Dr.  Jack  describes  its  ‘magnificent  hypocrisy’  (pp.  64,  66); 
yet  in  his  account  of  the  next  section,  which  describes  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  royal  progress,  he  is  misleading  in  not  mentioning  that 
Absalom  is  censured.  Dr.  Jack  says  that  Dryden 
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lavishes  on  Absalom  some  of  the  most  brilliant  lines  of  pane¬ 
gyric  he  ever  wrote.  He  emphasizes  his  ‘goodly  person’  (was 
he  not  the  King’s  Son?),  and  describes  his  reception  by  the 
crowd  as  ‘their  young  Messiah’. . . .  None  of  the  members  of 
the  King’s  party  receives  such  eloquent  praise. 

Nor  would  they  have  wanted  it;  since,  although  the  idiom  is 
heroic,  the  account  is  ironic. 

The  ‘royal’  progress  of  Absalom  is  the  climax  of  the  poem’s 
account  of  Monmouth : 

The  Croud  (that  still  believe  their  Kings  oppress) 

With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless  {y2y-S). 

The  crowd  is  despicable  in  this  poem,  and  Dryden  carefully 
warns  us  against  their  view  of  Absalom  with  yet  another  sig¬ 
nificant  parenthesis,  a  reminder  of  the  real  political  situation 
and  of  the  crowd’s  lack  of  judgment.  ‘Their  young  Messiah’} 
An  immediate  ironical  reference  is  to  the  ending  of  the  heavenly 
war  in  Book  vi  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  is  stressed  by  ‘With 
Chariots,  Horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train’  (730).  Dryden’s  use 
of  Milton  is  flexible,  and  to  call  Absalom  the  Messiah  is  an 
irony  of  the  same  sort  as  to  make  Achitophel  describe  David, 
rather  than  himself,  as  one  who 

Like  the  Prince  of  Angels  from  his  height. 

Comes  tumbling  downward  with  diminish’d  light  (273-4). 

Moreover,  Achitophel  had  praised  Absalom  as  the  future  sup- 
planter  :  ‘Thee,  Saviour,  Thee,  the  Nations  Vows  confess’  (240) 
—it  is  hardly  likely  that  Dryden  should  here  be  in  polite  agree¬ 
ment  with  Achitophel. 

Dryden’s  political  use  of  blasphemy  is  obvious,  and  in  fact  it 
received  one  of  Johnson’s  strictures.  The  blasphemy  is  pervasive 
in  the  account  of  the  progress  (‘Guardian  God’,  ‘Consecrates’). 
The  progress  of  Monmouth  was  not  a  light  matter;  Scott 
pointed  out  that  ‘reflecting  and  cautious  men  were  slow  to  join 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  preliminary  for  civil  war’;  Charles  II 
‘utterly  dislikes  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’; 
and  indeed  Dryden  is,  as  we  shall  see,  blunt  in  his  condemnation 
(751-2).  The  ‘Chariots,  Horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train’,  then, 
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arc  not  meant  merely  to  augment  Messiah’,  they  point  directly 
to  civil  war.  For  in  the  Bible  the  beginnings  of  the  rebellion 
were  seen  when  ‘Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses, 
and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him’  (II  Sam.  xv.i). 

Then 

From  East  to  West  his  Glories  he  displaies: 

And,  like  the  Sun,  the  promis’d  land  survays. 

Here  Monmouth  is  shown  rebelliously  acting  as  King,  for  whom 
the  Sun  was  the  inevitable  symbol  (Achitophel  had,  in  line  268, 
described  David  to  Absalom :  ‘Behold  him  setting  in  his 
Western  Skies’).  It  is  amusing  that  A  True  Narrative  of  the 
DuJ^e  of  Monmouth’s  Late  fourney  into  the  West  (1680)  ends 
its  defence  of  Monmouth  with  a  description  of  the  nobles 
‘glorious  in  their  beams  derived  from  the  Sun  of  great  Britain. 
God  bless  and  save  the  King'.  Yet  in  Dryden’s  reierence  to  the 
promised  land,  one  would  expect  Moses;  and  he  is  there.  For 
Achitophel’s  first  speech  had  set  the  tone  for  astronomical  flat¬ 
tery,  and  ought  to  have  made  it  untrustworthy : 

Auspicious  Prince !  at  whose  Nativity 
Some  Royal  Planet  rul’d  the  Southern  sky; 

Thy  longing  Countries  Darling  and  Desire; 

Their  cloudy  Pillar,  and  their  guardian  Fire : 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  Wand 

Divides  the  Seas,  and  shews  the  promis’d  Land  . . .  (230-5). 

‘The  promis’d  land’,  then,  is  one  of  Achitophel’s  arts;  and  our 
suspicion  when  we  meet  it  again  ought  to  give  it  some  such 
suggestion  as  ‘promised  as  spoils’.  ‘Fame  runs  before  him,  as 
the  morning  Star’  (733)  because  of  Lucifer — to  whom  Achito¬ 
phel  of  all  people  had  referred;  the  point  morning  star /'Lucifer 
is  borrowed  from  Milton :  Satan’s 

Count’nance,  as  the  Morning  Starr  that  guides 

The  starrie  flock,  allur’d  them; 

then  it  is  expanded  by  Nahum  Tate  in  the  Second  Part  (i94-7)> 
and  it  is  interesting  that  he  absorbs  the  present  account  of  the 
progress  into  an  inflammatory  speech  by  Achitophel.  Since 
Achitophel  quotes  and  paraphrases  this  description,  Tate  can 
hardly  have  seen  it  as  originally  a  panegyric.  (Yet  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  the  Second  Part  is  not  an  authoritative  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  original  poem.) 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  the  lines  on  the  progress  have 
been  seen  as  panegyric  because  Dryden  carefully  gives  them  a 
curt  and  bathetic  worldly  ending : 

But  hospitable  treats  did  most  Commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend  (737-8). 

Moreover,  Dryden  then  straightforwardly  explains  these  pro¬ 
cessions  : 

This  moving  Court,  that  caught  the  peoples  Eyes, 

And  seem’d  but  Pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise  (739-40). 

The  contemptuous  pun  Court /caught  (not  true  Royalty,  but 
merely  a  trap — Absalom  ‘forsakes  the  Court’,  the  real  one);  the 
reminder  of  how  the  crowd  were  ‘dazled’  by  Absalom;  the  dis¬ 
guise,  and  the  ‘smooth  pretence  of  specious  love’  in  lines  745-6 
(Achitophel  in  line  463  had  recommended  to  Absalom  ‘a  fair 
Pretence’) — all  these  combine  into  a  whole-hearted  condemna¬ 
tion  : 

Thus,  in  a  Pageant  Show,  a  Plot  is  made; 

And  Peace  it  self  is  War  in  Masquerade  (751-2.) 

And  yet  once  it  could  be  said  of  Absalom,  ‘In  Peace  the  thoughts 
of  War  he  coud  remove’  (25). 

The  royal  progress  is  Absalom’s  last  appearance  in  the  poem. 
Yet  he  is  neither  forgotten  nor  naively  forgiven.  He  is  baldly 
described  as  David’s  ‘disobedient  Son’  (881);  and  the  paternal 
feeling  in  David’s  last  speech  is  meant  to  turn  our  sympathy 
to  the  King  rather  than  to  the  supplanter.  The  lines  which 
Dryden  added  in  the  second  London  edition,  beginning  ‘But 
oh  that  yet  he  woud  repent  and  live  . . .  ’  (957-60),  hardly  ‘soften 
the  satire  on  Monmouth’  (Noyes’s  view);  rather,  they  stress  his 
father’s  long-suffering  charity  and  patience,  and  so  make  the 
rebellion  even  less  justifiable.  David  denies  that  Absalom  was 
made  for  empire;  true,  he  was  gulled,  but  not  in  a  light  affair; 
and  he  became  ‘The  Peoples  Brave,  the  Politicians  Tool’  (967). 
Brave:  ‘a  bravo,  bully;  a  hired  assassin’  (N.E.D.) — it  is  not  a 
casual  charge.  And  in  his  last  mention  of  Absalom,  before  he 
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denounces  the  other  rebels,  David  emphasises  the  danger  of  too  i 
much  misguided  sympathy  for  Absalom ;  ‘My  Rebel  ever  proves 
my  Peoples  Saint’  (974).  Absalom  as  the  ‘Peoples  Saint’ :  is  it 
likely  that  the  presentation  of  him  as  ‘their  young  Messiah' 
was  unironical  ?  David  might  re-word  his  complaint :  ‘My  Rebel 
ever  proves  the  Critics’  Saint’. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Dryden’s  reference  to  Absalom  in  the 
Second  Part  is  a  curt  and  brutal  allusion  to  his  death  (II  Sam. 
xviii.32) : 

But  of  King  David’s  Foes  be  this  the  Doom, 

May  all  be  like  the  Young-man  Absalom  (506-7). 

And  the  poet  was  accused  in  Poetical  Reflections  on  a  late  Poem,  | 
entituled,  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (1681)  of  just  the  indictment  ' 
which  I  have  tried  to  trace :  ‘He  calumniates  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
month  with  that  height  of  impudence,  that  his  Sense  is  far 
blacker  than  his  Ink,  exposing  him  to  all  the  censures  that  a 
Murderer,  a  Traytor,  or  what  a  Subject  of  most  ambitious  evil 
can  possibly  comprehend’.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  return  to  a  view 
which  is  supported  by  the  text  as  well  as  by  historical  proba¬ 
bility,  for  which  Narcissus  Luttrell  at  the  time  provided  a 
summary :  Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  ‘an  excellent  poem  agt 
ye  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  &  that  party  &  in 
vindication  of  the  King  &  his  friends’. 

But  why  does  such  a  reading  now  have  to  be  newly  insisted 
on?  One  reason  is  perhaps  that,  in  concentrating  on  the  his¬ 
torical  allusions,  the  main  issues  of  the  |X)em  have  been  lost 
sight  of — that  the  Court  party,  but  not  only  they,  feared  civil 
war,  a  fear  which  was  to  be  fully  justified;  and  that  the  Biblical 
Absalom  is  a  man  to  be  condemned,  as  the  earlier  political 
applications  of  the  story  had  made  clear.  A  reader  in  1681  would 
hardly  have  expected  the  Poet  Laureate  to  condone  rebellion. 

A  related  point  suggests  some  of  the  critical  implications.  The 
poem  has  been  read  too  much  in  terms  of  its  ‘characters’;  there 
is  no  ‘character’  of  Absalom,  and  so  despite  the  title,  and  despite 
history,  he  is  less  important  than,  say,  Zimri.  But  the  reading 
which  I  suggest  is  one  that  restores  interest  and  force  to  great 
areas  of  the  poem,  and  it  would  show  that  the  poem  is  alert 
and  brilliantly  knit.  The  choice  is  absolutely  clear :  Monmouth 
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has  just  carried  out  a  tour  which  suggests  preparations  for  civil 
war  (his  rebellion  was  in  fact  to  begin  in  the  West  Country), 
and  Dryden  says  of  him,  ‘In  Peace  the  thoughts  of  War  he  coud 
remove’  (25).  Dryden  is  either  crassly  insensitive,  unaware  and 
impolitic — or  he  is  ironical.  Absalom  and  Achitophel  has  always 
been  recognised  as  a  poem  which  gives  us  a  generous  reward 
if  we  will  master  some  historical  facts;  and  if  we  remember 
attitudes  as  well,  the  reward  is  even  greater,  and  we  read,  not 
a  collection  of  fragments,  but  a  poem. 

Worcester  College,  Oxford 


'The  use  is  clear  in  the  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Achito¬ 
phel  (806,  875) :  ‘Conscious  Faction’,  and  ‘Lost  Pow’r  and  Con¬ 
scious  Fears  their  Crimes  Create’. 

*To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  155;  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dr. 
Ian  Jack. 
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‘Reconcird  Extremes’:  Pope’s  Epistle 
to  Bathurst 

THOMAS  R.  EDWARDS,  Jr. 
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THE  FOUR  poems  Pope  called  the  second  book  of  his  ‘Ethic 
Epistles’,  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Moral  Essays, 
deal  in  various  ways  with  human  folly,  treating  it  with  scorn 
and  compassion  as  a  retreat  from  reality  into  a  world  of  fictivc 
delusion.  The  series  of  brilliant  portraits  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  Cobham  (Epistle  I)  reveals  human  beings  in  the  grip 
of  a  moral  disease  that  transforms  a  passion  for  real  things  into 
obsessions  about  abstractions :  the  glutton  Helluo  is  in  love  not 
with  jowls  of  salmon  but  with  the  idea  of  eating,  just  as  the 
miser  Euclio  cares  more  about  the  idea  ‘ownership’  than  about 
his  real  manor.  As  they  withdraw  from  solid  actuality  into  the 
dream-world  of  their  own  passionate  fancies,  life  turns  into  a 
fiction  of  images  wholly  divorced  from  the  reality  they  should 
represent.  But  Pope’s  feelings  about  these  victims  of  delusion 
are  stronger  and  more  complex  than  a  mere  analysis  of  mental 
aberration;  the  greatness  of  the  Moral  Essays  lies  in  the  way 
Pope  creates,  from  the  psychological  commonplaces  of  the  ‘rul¬ 
ing  passion’,  a  firmly  realised  imaginative  vision  of  human 
experience  and  the  moral  issues  it  must  confront  and  resolve. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Bathurst  (Epistle  III),  Pope  extends  and 
elaborates  his  treatment  of  folly  as  an  alienation  from  reality  by 
developing  from  it  an  imaginative  myth  about  a  semi-pastoral 
harmony  between  man  and  nature  that  rebukes  the  mores  of  a 
money  culture.  As  its  alternative  title,  ‘Of  the  Uses  of  Riches’, 
indicates,  the  epistle  examines  the  effects  of  wealth  upon  the 
society  that  possesses  it,  and  in  particular  the  relation  between 
secular  prosperity  and  moral  worth.  The  problem  was  of  course 
an  old  one,  which  by  Pope’s  time,  as  shown  by  his  frequent 
allusions  to  the  conjunction  of  religious  dissent  and  worldly 
success,  had  been  pretty  firmly  set  in  a  Protestant  context : 
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Both  fairly  owning,  Riches  in  effect 
No  grace  of  Heav’n,  or  Token  of  th’  Elect; 

Giv’n  to  the  Fool,  the  Mad,  the  Vain,  the  Evil, 

To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  Devil.  (15-20) 

The  names  are  significant :  John  Ward  was  a  forger,  swindler, 
and  financial  manipulator,  while  both  Chartres  the  rake  and 
Peter  Walter  the  scrivener  were  notorious  usurers.  Pope,  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  infamous  alliance  of  Whiggery,  Enterprise 
Capitalism,  and  Puritan  Dissent,  indignantly  rejects  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  idea  that  worldly  success  is  a  presumptive  sign  of  Elecdon, 
undercutting  the  sonorous  vocabulary  of  Protestant  economic 
theory  with  the  blunt  language  of  common  moral  sense,  which 
calls  a  fool  a  fool. 

A  major  aim  in  Bathurst  is  to  expose  the  growing  confusion 
between  worldly  wealth  and  moral  value,  a  confusion  which 
R.  H.  Tawney  has  scathingly  described  as  it  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century : 

Not  sufficiency  to  the  needs  of  daily  life,  but  limitless  increase 
and  expansion,  became  the  goal  of  the  Christian’s  efforts. . . . 
Not  an  easy-going  and  open-handed  charity,  but  a  systematic 
and  methodical  accumulation,  won  the  meed  of  praise  that 
belongs  to  the  good  and  faithful  servant.  The  shrewd,  calcu¬ 
lating  commercialism  which  tries  all  human  relations  by 
pecuniary  standards... had  evoked  from  time  immemorial  the 
warnings  and  denunciations  of  saints  and  sages.  Plunged  in 
the  cleansing  waters  of  later  Puritanism,  the  qualities  which 
less  enlightened  ages  had  denounced  as  social  vices  emerged 
as  economic  virtues.  They  emerged  as  moral  virtues  as  well. 
For  the  world  exists  not  to  be  enjoyed,  but  to  be  conauered. 

{Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  [New  York,  1926] , 
p.  248) 

Though  Tawney’s  ironies  sound  very  much  like  parts  of 
Bathurst,  Pope  is  of  course  no  Fabian;  his  position  is  not  radical 
but  ultra-conservative,  appealing  to  an  aristocratic  ethic,  firmly 
rooted  in  classical  and  medieval  traditions  of  conduct,  which  by 
the  1730’s  had  become  obsolete  except  as  a  literary  ideal.  From 
the  time  of  Horace  the  ‘bourgeois’  money-maker  had  been  a 
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Stock  target  for  satire;  but  Pope  gives  new  edge  to  the  common¬ 
place  complaints  by  placing  them  dramatically  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  positive  assumptions  about  real  wealth  and  its  intimate 
connections  with  nature. 

The  conversational  opening  of  the  epistle  finds  Pope  arguing 
that  ‘riches’  in  the  ordinary  sense — ‘gold’,  wealth  abstracted 
from  its  natural  sources — are  evil.  To  Lord  Bathurst’s  remark 
that  men  are  naturally  foolish  and  that  gold  keeps  them  amused, 
Pope  more  tolerantly  replies  that  Nature  began  by  hiding  gold 
in  the  earth,  away  from  man  and  his  propensities  for  mischief. 
Money  and  the  moral  chaos  it  produces,  that  is,  are  unnatural, 
products  not  of  divine  design  but  of  human  audacity.  There  is 
no  general  agreement  about  how  to  treat  money;  some  think  it 
should  be  squandered,  others  hoarded.  But  both  courses  are  in 
themselves  wrong,  even  though  the  poem  will  show  that  ‘care¬ 
ful  Heav’n’  had  a  purpose  in  creating  both  misers  and  spend¬ 
thrifts,  whose  actions,  taken  together,  ironically  preserve  the 
balance  they  individually  seem  to  disturb. 

Pope  lays  the  foundation  of  his  case  by  emphasising  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  monetary  and  moral  value : 

Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires. 

But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  Assassin  hires : 

Trade  it  may  help.  Society  extend; 

But  lures  the  Pyrate,  and  corrupts  the  Friend : 

It  raises  Armies  in  a  Nation’s  aid. 

But  bribes  a  Senate,  and  the  Land’s  betray’d.  (29-34) 

Gold  is  dangerous  because  it  lacks  moral  identity.  It  reflects 
perfectly  the  motives  of  its  users  and  remains  indifferent  as  to 
whether  it  is  employed  for  life  or  death,  social  good  or  crime. 
Though  riches  can  contribute  simple  necessities — ‘Meat,  Fire, 
and  Cloaths’  (82) — to  human  existence,  even  so  modest  a  benefit 
is  more  than  many  rich  people  obtain  from  their  wealth :  neither 
Wharton  the  prodigal  nor  Turner  the  miser  could  derive  even 
the  simplest  pleasures  from  their  fortunes,  so  engrossed  were 
they  in  adding  to  them  or  getting  rid  of  them  (84-86).  Like  the 
uphappy  madmen  pictured  at  the  end  of  Cobham^  they  have 
abdicated  from  life  to  pursue  an  idee  fixe  with  the  fervour  of 
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the  religious  ascetic.  And  beyond  the  most  common  necessities, 
riches  are  useless : 

What  can  they  give?  to  dying  Hopkins  Heirs; 

To  Chartres,  Vigour;  Japhet,  Nose  and  Ears? 

Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow. 

In  Fulvia’s  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below?  (87-90) 

So<alled  ‘material’  wealth  turns  out  to  be  an  abstraction,  with 
no  power  over  physical  experience.  Rich  people,  as  Hemingway 
had  to  remind  Scott  Fitzgerald,  can  be  as  unhappy  or  unhealthy 
as  anyone  else.  It  would  be  sentimental  to  suppose  that  riches 
themselves  create  unhappiness;  wealthy  people  obviously  can 
command  gratifications  and  pleasures  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
poor.  But  one  becomes  wealthy  by  devoting  to  monetary  sym¬ 
bols  the  kind  of  loving  attention  that  might  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  people  and  things,  and  symbols,  Pope  knows,  have  an  un¬ 
comfortable  way  of  overpowering  normal  human  pleasures.  To 
get  rich,  you  may  well  have  to  develop  a  neurosis  that  makes 
the  advantages  of  wealth  inoperative.  Harpax,  for  example, 
could  have  bought  himself  friendship  of  a  sort,  ‘were  Harpax 
not  too  wise  to  spend’  (93-94).  ‘Wise’  in  the  economic  vocabulary 
equals  ‘mad’  in  the  language  of  common  sense. 

The  case  of  Harpax  suggests  another  defect  of  riches.  They 
all  too  readily  lead  to  the  destruction  of  charity,  which  is  another 
name  for  social  love : 

Perhaps  you  think  the  Poor  might  have  their  part? 

Bond  damns  the  Poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart : 

The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule. 

That  ‘every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool’ : 

‘God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 

‘The  wretch  he  starves’ — and  piously  denies : 

But  the  good  Bishop,  with  a  meeker  air. 

Admits,  and  leaves  them.  Providence’s  care.  (101-108) 

Bond  is  the  most  honest  (and  most  brutal)  about  his  lack  of  love; 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  excuses  his  own  callousness  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  maxim;  Blunt,  in  the  best  tradition  of  later  Puritanism, 
translates  success  into  moral  and  spiritual  superiority.  Only  the 
good  Bishop  admits  that  financial  failure  need  not  deprive  a 
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man  of  Grace,  but  since  God  may  be  trusted  to  love  the  poor, 
he  himself  need  not  bother.  (Warburton’s  insistence  that  this 
bishop  is  imaginary  makes  Pope’s  swipe  at  Anglican  Indifferent- 
ism  even  more  damning — presumably  most  bishops  would  fit 
the  case.)  Though  the  hierarchy  of  secular  success  pretends  also 
to  be  the  hierarchy  of  moral  rectitude.  Pope  knows  better.  Love 
is  a  condition  of  morality,  as  the  Man  of  Ross  proves,  for  love  is 
at  root  the  understanding  that  we  have  obligations  beyond  our¬ 
selves.  If  love  were  perfect  and  universal,  moral  codes  would  be 
superfluous,  for  they  are  mere  paradigms  of  love,  patterns  which 
when  followed  willingly  lead  to  full  and  rich  relations  with 
nature  and  people.  Attention  to  morality  is  meaningless  unless 
it  produces  love;  through  it,  self-love  and  social  become  the 
same. 

Beneath  the  biting  satiric  surface  of  Bathurst  runs  a  sorrowful 
commentary  on  the  death  of  human  love  and  a  connection  of 
this  calamity  with  engagement  in  business  and  finance : 

Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 

Each  does  but  hate  his  Neighbour  as  himself.  (109-110) 

Almost  all  the  people  Pope  attacks  in  the  poem  have  roughly 
the  same  relation  to  riches.  Few  of  them  inherited  their  wealth, 
as  did  Lord  Bathurst,  the  great  majority  being  men  who  have 
won  their  money  by  their  own  efforts.  And  a  catalogue  of  their 
activities  is  revealing :  Usurers'.  Peter  Walter,  Turner,  Hopkins, 
Blunt;  Swindlers’.  Ward,  Chartres,  Japhet  Crook,  Bond. 
Sutton,  Blunt;  Projectors  and  Stock^-marhjet  Gamblers'.  Bond, 
Blunt,  Gage,  Sutton,  Cutler;  Misers:  Hopkins,  Heathcote, 
Cutler,  Wortley  Montagu;  Speculators  and  Prodigals:  Wharton, 
‘Phryne’,  Villiers,  Colepepper,  ‘Uxorio’.  Their  common  ground 
(except  for  the  prodigals,  who  work  in  reverse)  is  the  attempt 
to  create  wealth  out  of  nothing,  to  divorce  riches  by  a  kind  of 
economic  alchemy  from  the  nature  which  is  the  source  of  all 
real  value.  Pope’s  poetic  role  in  Bathurst  is  that  of  the  serious 
critic  of  the  moral  disturbances  that  accompanied  finance  capital¬ 
ism’s  imposition  of  its  economic  and  ethical  assumptions  upon 
a  society  that  was,  historically  and  in  its  own  imagination, 
agrarian  and  Christian.  English  capitalism  was  well  established 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  L.  C.  Knights  shows  in 
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Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson,  one  of  the  main  con¬ 
cerns  of  Jacobean  writers  was  the  clash  between  traditional  stan¬ 
dards  of  behaviour  and  the  new  morality  of  self-aggrandisement 
that  was  felt  to  characterise  the  man  of  business  in  his  assault 
on  the  old  social  order.  By  Pope’s  time  the  battle  was  all  but 
over;  Bathurst  was  written  after  the  South-Sea  bubble  had  burst 
and  the  malpractices  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  had  become 
common  scandal.  Pope  himself  suffered  considerable  losses  in 
the  South-Sea  fiasco,  and  his  bitterness  is  understandable.  But 
the  poem  takes  a  larger  view  of  the  cycle  of  boom  and  bust — 
it  is  only  one  symptom  of  an  appalling  economic  and  moral 
revolution. 

The  instruments  of  this  revolution,  the  usurers  and  projectors, 
lack  social  love.  Pope  insists,  and  he  ascribes  their  malady  to  a 
misapprehension  about  nature : 

Who  suffer  thus,  mere  Charity  should  own, 

Must  act  on  motives  pow’rful,  tho’  unknown : 

Some  War,  some  Plague,  or  Famine  they  foresee, 

Some  Revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 

Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found, 

He  thinks  a  Loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 

What  made  Directors  cheat  in  South-sea  year: 

To  live  on  Ven’son  when  it  sold  so  dear. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  Auction  buys? 

Phryne  foresees  a  general  Excise. 

Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum  ? 

Alas!  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum,  (i  13-124) 

Their  knowledge  of  economic  arcana  blinds  them  to  the  fact 
that  commodities  exist  physically.  They  seem  to  mistrust 
nature’s  ability  to  reproduce  goods,  and  in  their  anxiety  to 
corner  the  market  in  bread  or  men  they  forget  that  the  supply 
ultimately  depends  not  on  price  indexes  but  on  the  great,  per¬ 
manent  rhythms  of  growth  and  death.  Like  religious  fanatics, 
they  pursue  some  inner  revelation  that  seems  lunatic  to  men  of 
ordinary  good  sense  (‘you  and  me*). 

Pope  can  attack  these  delusions  because  he  sees  beyond  them 
to  a  vision  of  natural  richness  and  regularity  which  shows  up 
the  abstract  meanness  of  the  too-exclusively  commercial  view  of 
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life.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Buckingham,  with  its  deft 
use  of  Miltonic  and  Virgilian  echoes  to  expose  the  pathetic  sor* 
didness  of  the  end  of  this  ’lord  of  useless  thousands’,  illustrates 
one  of  the  techniques  that  express  this  positive  vision.  Through 
allusion.  Pope  brilliantly  juxtaposes  a  meanly  commercial 
present  and  the  beliefs  and  values  of  the  classical  and  Christian 
past.  Literary  allusion  becomes  moral  commentary,  as  in  the 
discussion  of  money’s  ‘advantages’  over  payment  in  kind : 

His  Grace  will  game :  to  White’s  a  Bull  be  led. 

With  spurning  heels  and  with  a  butting  head. 

To  White’s  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 

Fair  Coursers,  Vases,  and  alluring  Dames.  (55-58) 

The  first  couplet  echoes  Dryden’s  version  of  Virgil’s  Third 
Eclogue  (135-136):  ‘My  Pollio  writes  himself:  a  bull  be  bred,/ 
With  spurning  heels,  and  with  a  butting  head.’  If  money  were 
to  disappear  from  His  Grace’s  world,  the  effect  would  be  ludi¬ 
crous,  but  the  allusion  reminds  us  that  in  the  Golden  Age  no 
such  abstraction  as  money  interposed  between  ‘wealth’  and  the 
nature  which  produces  it;  now,  however,  not  only  the  reward 
but  even  the  action  itself  has  become  abstract,  as  shown  by  the 
contrast  between  the  physical  vigour  of  the  ancient  games  and 
the  tamely  metaphorical  warfare  of  the  card-table.  Pope  draws 
on  the  Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  the  Georgies,  Dion  Cassius  on  the 
death  of  Brutus,  Genesis,  and  Proverbs  in  each  case  under¬ 
scoring  the  thin  abstractness  of  the  financial  world  with  re¬ 
minders  that  life  was  not  always  so. 

Literary  allusion  in  Bathurst  invokes  the  persistent  human 
values,  which  may  be  obscured  but  not  destroyed  in  a  money 
culture;  and  Pope  of  course  has  other  ways  of  making  the  same 
point.  His  condemnation  of  those  who  obtain  or  handle  riches 
wrongly  gains  force  from  details  showing  nature’s  continued 
potentiality  for  goodness.  A  case  in  point  is  the  long  passage 
(35-78)  about  the  dangerous  adaptability  of  money  to  wicked 

f>ractices.  Beginning  with  a  lament  that  ‘bulky  Bribes’  are  no 
onger  necessary,  since  now  ‘insidious  Gold  saps  on  from  knave 
to  knave’,  it  goes  on  to  show  the  difficulty  of  applying  natural 
products  to  evil  purposes : 
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Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 

With  all  their  brandies  or  with  all  their  wines? 

What  could  they  more  than  Knights  and  Squires  confound, 

Or  water  all  the  Quorum  ten  miles  round  ? 

Corruption  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  manage  if  it  had  to 
be  achieved  by  means  of  real  goods.  The  lower  ranks  of  the 
ruling  classes  could  by  themselves  consume  all  the  liquor  the 
enemy  produces;  full-scale  bribery  must  abandon  nature  and 
resort  to  the  unsubstantial  wealth  of  currency,  which  represents 
not  goods  but  abstract  ‘buying  power’.  Then  too,  nature  has  a 
way  of  testifying  against  evil : 

A  statesman’s  slumbers  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 

‘Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil; 

‘Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 

‘A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar.’ 

The  evidence  of  his  villainy  would  be  full  in  the  public  eye, 
not  discreetly  hidden  away  in  his  pockets  or  his  strong-box. 
Avarice  and  prodigality  both  would  become  tediously  physical : 
‘Worldly’,  instead  of  cornering  the  market  in  coal,  would  have 
to  corner  coal  itself,  and  ‘had  Colepepper’s  whole  wealth  been 
hops  and  hogs’  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  dissipate  it  so 
rapidly.  Nature  is  hard  to  manage  if  your  aims  are  unnatural. 
Even  gold,  being  itself  a  substance,  presents  disadvantages,  as  a 
certain  bribed  patriot  discovered  when  he  dropped  a  guinea 
which, ‘gingling  down  the  back-stairs,  told  the  crew,  /“Old  Cato 
is  as  great  a  Rogue  as  you.”  ’  But  human  ingenuity  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  process  of  abstraction  from  nature  by  inventing  ‘Blest 
paper-credit’,  which  ‘lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly’. 

This  elaborate  playing  off  of  the  artifice  of  money  and  credit 
against  natural  richness  and  fertility  develops  from  the  opening 
lines,  where  Pope  calls  gold  ‘this  rival  to  its  Sire,  the  Sun’.  Both 
are  shiny  and  yellow,  but  the  main  rivalry  comes  from  the  fact 
that  men  have  feelings  about  gold  that  might  better  be  reserved 
for  the  natural  source  of  richness,  the  sun  itself.  Gold,  abstract 
wealth,  is  used  to  defraud  those  who  live  naturally — ‘’Tis  thus 
we  riot,  while  who  sow  it,  starve’  (24) — and  when  Pope  says, 
‘the  I  and’s  betray’d’  by  gold  and  its  misuses  (34),  he  may  mean 
by  ‘Land’  not  only  a  political  entity  but  even  the  soil  itself. 
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This  last  suggestion  finds  support  in  the  great  passage  about 
extremes  working  toward  an  ultimate  in  goodness : 

‘Extremes  in  Nature  equal  good  produce, 

‘Extremes  in  Man  concur  to  gen’ral  use.’ 

Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 

That  Pow’r  who  bids  the  Ocean  ebb  and  flow. 

Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 

Thro’  reconcil’d  extremes  of  drought  and  rain. 

Builds  Life  on  Death,  on  Change  Duration  founds, 

And  gives  th’  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds.  (163-170) 

The  lines  evoke  the  great  rhythms  of  nature  which  a  concern 
merely  for  abstract  wealth  may  obscure,  thus  pointing  up  the 
essential  enmity  between  money  and  nature,  and  they  reassure 
us  that  nature  is  finally  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  human 
abstractions.  The  reassurance  is  far  from  nafve;  the  great  natural 
fact  is  change,  and  the  power  of  false  wealth  to  destroy  men’s 
awareness  of  change  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Like  all  madmen, 
the  financiers  are  in  some  ways  happier  than  the  rest  of  us,  for 
their  world  is  abstract  and  simple,  purged  of  the  painful  sense 
of  complexity  that  characterises  sane  intelligence.  But  Pope 
chooses  sanity.  Although  the  sane  man  who  consoles  himself 
with  the  imaginative  myth  of  permanence  in  change  may  not 
be  any  happier  than  the  madman  who  consoles  himself  with  his 
own  fantasies,  still  sanity  is  at  least  not  lonely — its  activities 
take  place  in  a  community  of  understanding  and  agreement 
formed  of  all  right-thinking  men,  living  and  dead.  The  finan¬ 
ciers  must  dwell  alone  in  private  worlds  of  their  own  hallucina¬ 
tions,  and  their  tragic  rejection  of  community  predicts  an 
ominous  future. 

In  the  ‘reconcil’d  extremes’  passage  Pope  brings  to  imagina¬ 
tive  life  one  of  the  key  doctrines  of  the  Essay  on  Man  (sec 
Epistle  II,  203-216),  giving  it  a  solidity  of  meaning  that  the  more 
theoretical  context  of  the  Essay  cannot  fully  provide.  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  the  axis,  so  to  speak,  of  Bathurst,  the  moral  centre  about 
which  the  details  of  the  poem  are  organised.  Its  implications 
sum  up  and  judge  the  lack  of  faith  in  nature  that  marks  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  the  financiers.  Its  high  Biblical  tone,  for 
example,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  ironic  interplay  of  verba! 
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elevation  and  meanness  in  the  prophecy  that  accounts  for  Blunt’s 
avarice : 

‘At  length  Corruption,  like  a  gen’ral  flood, 

‘(So  long  by  watchful  Ministers  withstood) 

‘Shall  deluge  all;  and  Av’rice  creeping  on, 

‘Spread  like  a  low-born  mist,  and  blot  the  Sun.’  (137-140) 

Not  understanding  that  nature  is  regular  and  immutable.  Blunt 
believes  that  money  is  the  only  firm  agency  of  order — thus  he 
generously  hopes  to  ‘buy  both  sides,  and  give  [his]  Country 
peace’!  But  Pope  sees  further;  his  view  takes  in  the  natural 
rhythms  which  can  usefully  assimilate  even  folly,  and  the  vision 
of  reconciled  extremes  emphasises  the  positive  attitudes  toward 
wealth  which  have  begun  to  control  the  poem. 

Even  misers  and  money-grubbers,  considered  in  broad  per¬ 
spective,  turn  out  to  be  contributors  to  order,  ‘backward 
steward  [ s]  for  the  poor’ : 

This  year  a  Reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare. 

The  next  a  Fountain,  spouting  thro’  his  Heir, 

In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  Country’s  thirst. 

And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him ’till  they  burst.  (175-178) 

The  images  are  significant :  the  financier  does  not  become  good 
until  he  can  be  seen  not  as  a  human  being  but  as  a  natural  force, 
or  the  conduit  through  which  such  force  can  run.  Nature  can 
adapt  into  its  scheme  even  money  and  the  wretched  social  in¬ 
difference  it  breeds;  the  wealth  which  ‘pale  Mammon’  amassed 
so  scrupulously  is  sardonically  revealed  as  the  fountain-head  of 
indiscriminate  refreshment,  for  beasts  as  well  as  men.  But  Pope 
does  not  propose  the  reconciliation  of  extremes  as  some  placid 
metaphor  for  perfection  of  economic  process.  Line  178  couples 
‘men  and  dogs\  a  fairly  blunt  way  of  indicating  the  unreason¬ 
ing,  self-destructive  greed  through  which  the  righting  of  the 
balance  operates.  Pope  takes  long  views  and  short  ones  at  the 
same  time — here  he  is  both  pleased  by  the  way  redistribution 
completes  a  natural  cycle  and  regretful  about  the  human  frailty 
that  starts  the  next  cycle  even  as  it  completes  the  last  one. 

This  double  view  figures  also  in  the  treatment  of  Cotta  the 
miser  and  his  prodigal  son.  Cotta’s  mania  for  accumulation 
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destroyed  the  proper  intimacy  and  geniality  of  the  agrarian  life 
— ‘No  rafter’d  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, /No  noontide- 
bell  invites  the  country  round’  (191-192);  but  he  is  no  worse 
than  his  son,  who  mistakes  ‘reverse  of  wrong  for  right’  and 
dispenses  ‘slaughter’d  hecatombs’  and  ‘floods  of  wine’  to  all  and 
sundry.  The  father  ruined  the  traditional  tone  of  the  natural 
life,  but  the  son  goes  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
destroy  its  tangible  being,  selling  his  forests,  his  livestock,  and 
finally  the  land  itself  ‘for  his  Country’s  love’ — which  may  mean 
that  he  loves  his  country  but  more  likely  that  he  wants  it  to  love 
him.  Balance  is  temporarily  restored,  but  only  through  a  sad 
revelation  of  human  absurdity. 

Scrutiny  of  economic  process  thus  reveals  the  operation  of  a 
cycle,  one  which  is  comfortingly  analogous  to  natural  rhythms 
and  yet  disturbingly  dependent  upon  human  folly.  Mandevillc, 
a  less  humane  observer  of  the  process,  could  simply  state  the  case 
and  laugh  in  the  faces  of  his  self-righteous  readers;  but  Pope 
characteristically  seeks  a  way  of  reconciling  the  cycle  with  the 
human  potential  for  goodness.  He  does  so  by  resorting  to  the 
myth  of  pastoral — a  myth  which  he  raised  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  positive  affirmation  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Burlington. 

In  Bathurst  the  myth  remains  within  the  conventional  limits 
of  pastoral,  focusing  especially  upon  the  motive  of  a  fall  from 
grace,  the  loss  of  a  golden  age  of  country  innocence.  In  the 
passage  on  Cotta  and  his  son,  the  separation  of  a  ruling  class 
from  its  lands  appears  as  a  symptom  of  a  grave  economic  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  Pope  criticises  the  separation  by  discreetly  suggesting 
a  parallel  with  the  loss  of  pastoral  innocence.  There  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  juxtaposition  of  the  urban  life  and  personal  ruin,  as  in  the 
story  of  Cotta’s  son  leaving  his  estate,  going  to  town,  and  be¬ 
coming  bankrupt  (213-218).  Pope’s  use  of  the  venerable  image 
of  the  city  as  corruptor  of  country  virtue  anticipates  Michael  and 
Victorian  social  protest,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  on 
the  imaginative  vitality' — slight  but  real — which  the  pastoral 
mythos  retained  for  Augustan  readers. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  Pope’s  exemplar  of  the  life  that  puts  money 
to  its  proper  uses,  shows  how  pastoral  feelings  may  strengthen  a 
social  thesis.  He  is  a  kind  of  superman  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
who  feeds  the  poor  and  aged,  portions  maidens  and  apprentices 
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orphans,  heals  the  sick  and  administers  impartial  justice.  But 
some  of  his  other  feats  are  even  more  impressive : 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain’s  sultry  brow? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bid  the  waters  flow?  .  .  . 

Whose  Cause-way  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 

Whose  Seats  the  weary  Traveller  repose? 

Who  taught  that  heav’n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

The  Man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies.  (253-262) 

Pope  is  far  from  his  best  at  panegyric — the  weight  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  seems  a  trifle  too  much  for  the  lisping  babe  to  sustain.  Yet 
the  elevation  expresses  a  serious  point.  The  virtues  of  the  Man 
of  Ross  expose  the  vices  of  Cotta  and  his  son;  the  implicit  values 
by  which  Pope  condemns  the  miser  and  the  prodigal  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  paragon  of  goodness. 

Every  detail  of  the  passage  is  drawn  from  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  real  John  Kyrle,  whose  philanthropy  included 
patronage  of  landscape  gardening  and  civil  engineering,  but  the 
effect  is  more  than  factual.  Pope  is  trying  out  another  version  of 
the  magical  sympathy  of  nature  with  man  which  he  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  the  Pastorals :  the  Man  of  Ross  bids  the  water 
pour  from  the  rock,  he  hung  the  woods  on  the  mountain,  he 
taught  the  spire  to  rise.  The  invocation  is  pastoral  common¬ 
place  : 

Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 

Pleas’d  Vaga  echoes  thro’  her  winding  bounds. 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds.  (250-252) 

But  even  these  cliches  come  alive  when  we  recall  that  he  is  being 
contrasted  to  another  sort  of  person,  whose  life  is  led  in  rather 
a  different  environment — the  nobleman  who  surrounds  himself 
with  parasites  and  toadies  (239-242).  The  Man  of  Ross  lives  in 
the  natural  world,  and  nature  echoes  his  praises,  in  contrast  to 
the  Lord  whose  music  and  praise  come  from  Fiddlers  and  Flat¬ 
terers.  To  be  sure,  nature  here  is  not  so  idealised  as  in  the  Pas¬ 
torals  (the  applause  it  echoes  is  hoarse),  and  Pope’s  view  of  his 
hero  is  not  innocently  enthusiastic.  As  the  virtues  pile  up,  it 
may  seem  that  the  poet  finds  such  perfect  goodness  just  a  bit 
amusing.  The  Man  of  Ross  is  an  ideal,  and  an  ideal  which  is 
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fully  embodied  in  the  actual  world  may  strike  the  sophisticated 
as  a  little  absurd.  But  such  irony  remains  faint.  Pope  may  not 
expect  us  to  equal  the  almost  superhuman  virtue  of  this  man, 
but  by  trying  to  imitate  him  we  may  avoid  the  moral  pitfalls 
into  which  the  financiers  have  tumbled. 

The  Man  of  Ross  exemplifies  Pope’s  view  of  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  between  monetary  wealth  and  human  behaviour :  the  con¬ 
scious  use  of  riches  to  sustain  and  enrich  the  nature,  and  the 
society  based  on  nature,  from  which  all  wealth  ultimately  de¬ 
rives.  He  re-enacts,  with  his  dependents  and  with  the  landscape, 
the  loving  dealings  of  God  with  nature  and  of  Christ  with  man. 
His  exercise  of  love  strips  away  superfluous  social  abstractions 
— ‘Despairing  Quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, /And  vile 
Attornies,  now  an  useless  race’ — and  restores  to  human  relations 
their  ‘original’  simplicity  and  warmth.  (We  are  to  recall  who 
it  was  that  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple.)  He  thus 
stands  as  a  living  rebuke  to  a  loveless  financier  like  Cutler,  who 
‘saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall’  and  ‘his  only  daughter  in  a 
stranger’s  power’  (323-326)  because  his  mania  for  money  had 
persuaded  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  build  a  wall  or  pay 
a  dower,  thus  sacrificing  relations  with  people  for  a  relation 
with  a  dream. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Balaam,  which  concludes  Bathurst^  offers  the 
clearest  contrast  to  the  story  of  the  Man  of  Ross  by  epitomising 
the  false  values  against  which  the  poem  is  directed.  Unlike  the 
Man  of  Ross,  Sir  Balaam  lives  in  the  city — in  fact,  by  virtue  of 
a  fortunate  pun,  in  the  City,  the  inner  stronghohl  of  urban 
commercial  attitudes — but  he  too  is  a  person  of  ‘sober  fame’ : 
‘Religious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  iorth;/His  word  would 
pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth.’  He  dines  sparingly,  goes  to 
church  regularly  (as  regularly  as  he  goes  to  business,  in  fact), 
adds  steadily  to  his  wealth,  and  gives  rarely  (‘save  farthings  to 
the  poor’).  His  are  the  Puritan  virtues  par  excellence — his 
morality  is  compounded  of  mechanical  piety  and  economic 
solidity.  Pope’s  attitude  even  at  the  beginning  is  scornful,  but  as 
yet  Balaam’s  fault  is  more  a  lack  of  positive  virtue  than  a  pres¬ 
ence  of  real  wickedness.  Still,  moral  vacuity  tends  to  be  filled 
with  vice,  and  as  Balaam’s  wealth  increases  his  rigid  Puritanism 
relaxes.  He  ‘lives  like  other  folks’,  ‘takes  his  chirping  pint,  and 
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lation  of  both  spirit  and  substance,  the  spirit  and  substance  he 
has  so  hopelessly  confused. 

The  matter-of-fact  simplicity  of  its  narration  does  not  obscure 
the  tale’s  masterful  relevance  to  the  poem’s  major  theme.  Pope 
makes  no  sentimental  claim  that  this  is  a  good  man  gone  wrong, 
but  there  still  is  some  pathos  in  seeing  a  not  particularly  bad  man 
destroyed  because  he  is  too  stupid  to  resist  or  even  recognise 
money’s  power  to  excite  all  his  worst  impulses.  Taken  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  the  usurers’  and  projectors’  maladies,  Balaam  indi¬ 
cates  that  Pope’s  ideas  about  the  abuse  of  riches  are  not  the  moral 
cliches  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear.  Balaam  is  not  exactly 
‘selfish’,  for  example,  since  nothing  suggests  that  he  pursues 
money  to  gratify  any  substantial  desires  of  his  own.  The  extra 
pudding  is  not  an  object  of  his  activity  but  a  sign  of  his  success 
— his  wife  thinks  conspicuous  consumption  is  appropriate  to 
their  new  dignity,  and  so  they  have  it.  Likewise,  he  remarries 
not  because  he  desires  the  Nymph  of  Quality  but  because  she 
desires  him  (or  more  probably  his  money),  and  he  becomes  a 
courtier  not  to  satisfy  his  own  vanity  but  ‘to  please  the  fair’.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  object  to  his  pursuit  of  wealth  save  the  pursuit 
itself;  and  his  amiable  mindlessness  is  more  contemptible  than 
honest  selfishness.  The  other  financiers  in  one  way  or  another 
show  this  same  lack  of  concern  for  self.  Shylock  starves  himself. 
Mammon  ‘pinefs]  amidst  his  store’.  Cotta  ‘liv’d  on  pulse’, 
Cutler  banishes  the  doctor  from  his  own  death-bed.  Most  of  the 
others  deny  themselves  pleasure  or  even  comfort  for  the  sake 
of  their  obsessions;  though  some  are  selfish  in  motive,  none 
derive  from  their  activities  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  self. 
As  Max  Weber  observed,  ‘The  ideal  type  of  the  capitalistic  | 
entrepreneur  .  .  .  avoids  ostentation  and  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  conscious  enjoyment  of  his  power.  ...  His 
manner  of  life  is,  in  other  words,  often  .  .  .  distinguished  by  a 
certain  ascetic  tendency.  .  .  .  He  gets  nothing  out  of  his  wealth 
for  himself,  except  the  irrational  sense  of  having  done  his  job 
weir  (The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  [Lon¬ 
don,  1930],  p.  71). 

‘Materialism’,  too,  is  an  inadequate  label  for  the  state  of  mind 
Pope  attacks  in  Bathurst.  As  such  critics  of  it  as  Thorstcin 
Veblen  and  Kenneth  Burke  have  mordantly  demonstrated, 
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whatever  a  capitalist  society  is  interested  in,  it  is  not  much  in¬ 
terested  in  material  things.  Mr.  Burke’s  view  of  the  finance 
capitalist  is  remarkably  close  to  Pope’s  in  spirit : 

No  poet  was  ever  so  delicate  and  fanciful  in  his  conception  of 
the  realities  as  those  dreamers,  those  men  of  vision.  .  .  .  Here 
the  superstructure  of  credit  and  interest  is  considered  basic, 
quite  as  though  one  were  to  think  of  a  transfer  of  goods  as 
incidental  and  were  to  find  soundness  only  in  the  paper  on 
which  the  transaction  was  recorded.  ...  A  railroad  is  ap¬ 
proached,  not  in  terms  of  tracks,  engines,  roundhouses,  repair 
plants,  and  working  force,  but  through  data  as  to  its  capital 
structure ! 

{Permanence  and  Change^  2nd  ed.  [Los  Altos,  Calif., 
1954],  p.  42.) 

This  is  not  materialism,  as  Pope  secs,  but  a  kind  of  mad 
spirituality.  He  is  in  fact  an  advocate  for  a  traditional  material¬ 
ism  of  a  limited  sort.  In  Bathurst  he  expresses  a  view  of  secular 
wealth  which  is  precisely  that  of  St.  Thomas :  ‘It  is  lawful  to 
desire  temporal  blessings,  not  putting  them  in  the  first  place,  as 
though  setting  up  our  rest  in  them,  but  regarding  them  as  aids 
to  blessedness,  inasmuch  as  they  support  our  corporal  life  and 
serve  as  instruments  for  acts  of  virtue’  (quoted  by  Tawney,  p. 
32).  The  realms  of  matter  and  spirit,  though  related,  are  to  be 
kept  distinct,  and  each  has  rights  of  its  own;  when  the  dis¬ 
tinction  breaks  down  and  the  material  is  spiritualised,  the  sin 
of  Avarice  results. 

The  Epistle  itself  is  of  course  not  so  openly  doctrinal.  Pope’s 
feeling  are  ‘rendered’  in  a  swift  progression  of  scenes  and  por¬ 
traits  of  folly  and  misconduct — the  moral  commentary  emerges 
from  particular  details  of  dramatised  human  behaviour.  But 
behind  the  drama  we  recognise  a  firmly-defined  moral  vocabu¬ 
lary,  one  which  incorporates  both  classical  and  Christian  ethical 
terms.  The  imagery  often  suggests  that  the  financiers  are  sinning 
not  against  dogma  but  against  nature  itself;  their  abstract  ap¬ 
proach  to  experience  is  wrong  because  it  in  effect  denies  the 
richly  concrete  actuality  which  makes  experience  possible  and 
ultimately  measures  its  goodness.  Interpreted  in  this  way,  the 
Epistle  to  Bathurst  represents  an  extension  and  elaboration  in 
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economic  terms  of  the  attitude  toward  folly  and  madness  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Cohham.  And,  as  Pope’s  use 
of  natural  and  pastoral  allusion  hints,  the  financiers’  conduct 
tends  to  lessen  the  potency  of  the  mythic  concept  of  a  beautiful 
and  harmonious  relation  between  man  and  his  environment— 
the  relation,  between  a  fruitful  and  regular  nature  and  the 
human  creatures  who  assist  and  use  it,  so  movingly  asserted  at 
the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  Burlington  (Epistle  IV).  A  modern 
version  of  the  same  theme.  Pound’s  Canto  L/,.sums  up  both  the 
dignity  of  the  myth  and  the  pathos  of  its  violation : 

With  usury  has  no  man  a  good  house 

made  of  stone,  no  paradise  on  his  church  wall 

With  usury  the  stone  cutter  is  kept  from  his  stone 

the  weaver  is  kept  from  his  loom  by  usura 

Wool  does  not  come  into  market 

the  peasant  does  not  eat  his  own  grain 


Usury  kills  the  child  in  the  womb 

And  breaks  short  the  young  man’s  courting 

Usury  brings  age  into  youth;  it  lies  between  the  bride 

and  the  bridegroom 

Usury  is  against  Nature’s  increase. 

University  of  California,  Riverside 


APPENDIX 

One’s  first  reaction  to  Earl  R.  Wasserman’s  edition  of  Bathurst 
(Baltimore,  i960)  can  only  be  awe,  at  the  sheer  mass  of  learning 
displayed  and  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
learning  is  managed.  He  and  I  essentially  agree  as  to  what  the 
poem  is  about,  and  I,  at  least,  find  the  present  agreement  re¬ 
assuring.  But  there  is  a  point  of  interpretation  in  dispute  between 
us,  and  I  think  it  raises  an  important  and  difficult  critical  issue. 
I  must  quarrel  with  his  insistence  that  Pope’s  role  in  the  poem 
is  a  fundamentally  and  profoundly  Christian  one.  Pope’s  letters 
to  John  Caryll  (or  to  any  of  his  Catholic  friends,  who  were  so 
worried  about  his  orthodoxy)  cannot  be  taken  as  the  direct 
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revelations  of  his  religious  views  that  Mr.  Wasserman  thinks 
them;  and  the  use  of  Christian  moral  tradition  he  so  exhaus¬ 
tively  demonstrates  in  the  poem  seems  to  me  primarily  a  way 
to  establish  an  authoritative  moral  tone  for  expressing  attitudes 
that  are  themselves  quite  as  secular  and  ‘Roman’  as  they  are 
Christian.  Where  he  finds  God,  that  is,  I  find  a  ‘nature’  which 
is  not  defined  by  any  one  theological  vocabulary. 

I  may,  of  course,  simply  be  wrong  about  the  poem.  But  even 
if  he  is  right,  I  see  some  cause  for  concern  in  Mr.  Wasserman’s 
approach.  He  undertakes  to  recreate  the  ‘climate  of  attitudes’ 
which  an  ‘ideal  contemporary’  of  Pope’s  would  recognise  in  and 
behind  the  poem’s  ethical  statements  and  imagery;  to  do  this  he 
examines  key  passages  and  interprets  them  in  the  light  of  their 
resemblances  to  a  number  of  Christian  commonplaces  about 
wealth  and  covetousness  in  general.  Since  the  resemblances  are 
there — remarkably  so,  in  fact — he  is  encouraged  to  conclude 
that  Pope  has  used  the  Horatian  sermo  to  make  a  Christian 
sermon  about  the  moral  ambiguities  of  economic  life.  As  a 
description  of  ‘structure’  this  is  revealing  and  unarguable;  but 
I  can’t  help  suspecting  that  his  conclusion  that  the  Epistle 
is  really  Christian  in  motive  has  been  unduly  influenced 
by  his  ability  to  find  Christian  ideas  in  it.  Are  we  to 
read  the  poem,  or  is  our  knowledge  of  intellectual  history  to 
read  the  poem  for  us? 

Obviously  one  ought  to  be  reader  and  historian  at  the  same 
time.  It  takes  knowledge  to  read  poems,  especially  poems  like 
Bathurst  that  expect  educated  readers.  And  Mr.  Wasserman 
avoids  the  obvious  pitfalls  of  his  approach.  He  knows  that  the 
point  about  a  commonplace  is  that  it  is  commonplace;  his  ‘ideal 
contemporary,  as  the  adjective  admits,  is  a  fiction,  and  he  doesn’t 
invite  us  to  suppose  that  anyone  in  the  1730’s  brought  to  the 
poem  anything  like  these  elaborate  lists  of  sources  and 
analogues.  But  this  raises  a  question  about  a  ‘climate  of  atti¬ 
tudes’ — in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  scholarly  apparatus,  is 
it  not  the  construct  of  the  historian,  who  by  definition  is  located 
in  a  ‘present’  which  looks  back  on  its  object,  the  ‘past’,  with  an 
eye  that  the  past  never  had  for  looking  at  itself?  Might  not  Mr. 
Wasserman  have  better  indicated  the  actual  generality  of  the 
poem’s  ‘climate’  by  suppressing  some  of  his  scholarship,  thus 
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giving  us  less  reason  to  suspect  that  his  ‘ideal  contemporary’  is 
really  the  modern  researcher,  with  his  bundles  of  reference 
cards? 

Knowledge  has  a  dangerous  way  of  becoming  the  object  of 
its  own  exercise;  if  we  would  bring  knowledge  to  the  reading 
of  poetry,  as  we  must,  then  our  obligation  is  to  be  tactful,  to 
keep  our  knowledge  always  in  a  servile  relation  to  our  human 
response  to  what  the  poem  says.  When  Mr.  Wasserman  main¬ 
tains  this  relation,  as  he  often  does,  he  justifies  his  method  bril¬ 
liantly,  using  moral  tradition  to  reveal  unsuspected  richness  in 
passages  like  lines  175-178,  where  the  Cottas  are  compared  to 
reservoir  and  fountain.  But  his  learning  too  often  leaves  the 
poem  behind,  as  when  he  finds  in  Pope’s  analogy  between 
Blunt  and  Noah  (137  ff.)  the  occasion  for  a  long  and  rather 
solemn  excursus  on  the  antediluvian  sinfulness  of  man,  with 
references  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  Hieremiah  Drexelius,  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and  a  handful  of  other  exegetes 
and  commentators.  The  effect  is  to  swamp  the  poem;  the  wit  of 
Pope’s  analogy  depends  on  our  delighted  perception  that  the 
outrageous  coupling  of  a  South-Sea  director  with  a  Biblical 
patriarch  has  a  momentary  validity  but  that  the  moment  quickly 
passes;  Mr.  Wasserman,  by  explaining  the  joke  so  relentlessly, 
unintentionally  causes  it  to  disappear. 

In  short,  I  am  torn  between  admiration  for  Mr.  Wasserman’s 
scholarship,  wonder  that  it  does  so  little  damage  to  the  Bathurst 
that  I  read,  and  worry  about  what  the  object  of  criticism  is.  I 
am  chastened  to  realise  how  much  he  can  teach  me,  compared 
with  the  probability  that  my  essay  can  teach  him  nothing  he 
hadn’t  known  already;  but  I  insist  that  criticism  ought  to  be 
primarily  a  reflection  of  the  act  of  reading,  and  I  cling  (with 
obvious  desperation)  to  the  belief  that  criticism  becomes  some¬ 
thing  else — while  remaining  something  valuable — when  it  for¬ 
gets  that  knowledge,  as  it  bears  on  literature,  has  a  nasty  ten¬ 
dency  to  misbehave. 

University  of  California,  Riverside 
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I  The  Secret  Agent  Reconsidered 

E.  M.  W.  TILLY ARD 

I 

RESPONSES  to  Conrad’s  Secret  Agent  have  ranged  from  total 
capitulation  to  coolish  approval;  and  it  is  not  at  all  yet  clear 
what  position  in  the  future  hierarchy  of  his  works  it  is  destined 
to  occupy.  A  reconsideration  needs  no  apology. 

First,  we  can  accept  the  virtue  of  the  writing  throughout  and 
of  the  different  scenes  considered  in  themselves  as  scenes.  Any 
blemishes  here  are  incidental.  We  may  tire  of  hearing  Com¬ 
rade  Ossipon  called  ‘robust’  and  we  may  find  a  speech  or  two 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Home  Secretary  (in  spite 
of  the  latter’s  appeal  for  brevity)  clotted  and  obscure.  And  of 
course  there  are  mistakes  in  the  English.  But  all  these  are  small 
matters;  and  the  only  serious  mistake  of  detail  is  in  the  psy- 

Ichology  of  Ossipon.  Granted  his  previous  presentation,  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  haunted  permanently  by  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  VerlcK’s  death  and  permanently  put  off  his 
amorous  adventures?  I  can  find  nothing  in  his  previous  states 
of  mind  to  justify  such  fidelity  to  an  impression.  I  suspect  that 
Conrad  here  unconsciously  sacrificed  psychological  probability 
to  certain  demands  of  plot,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  But  in 
]  its  context  of  the  last  chapter  this  blemish  does  not  count  for 
1  much;  it  affects  our  pleasure  in  reading  very  litde,  for  it  co- 

I  exists  with  so  much  else  to  think  about. 

Next,  1  can  only  concur  in  most  of  the  praise  that  writers 
have  bestowed  on  Conrad’s  ironic  method,  on  his  success  in 
keeping  his  dreadful  story  within  the  bounds  of  comedy.  His 
f  prevailing  ironic  method  is  to  make  very  large  the  distance 
I  between  the  way  things  appear  to  the  persons  in  the  story  and 
the  way  they  are  made  to  appear  to  the  reader.  The  theme  of 
Verloc’s  hat  provides  typical  instances.  Verloc’s  hat  and  heavy 
overcoat,  constantly  worn  indoors,  arc  powerful  agents  in  build- 

Iing  up  Vcrloc’s  character;  they  are  symbols  of  his  physical  and 
mental  frowstincss.  Then,  rather  more  than  half-way  through 
the  book,  Conrad  gives  us  the  reasons  for  Vcrloc’s  habit  of 
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retaining  his  clothing :  ‘It  was  not  devotion  to  an  outdoor  life, 
but  the  frequentation  of  foreign  cafes  which  was  responsible 
for  that  habit,  investing  with  a  character  of  unceremonious  im- 
permancncy  Mr.  Verloc’s  steady  fidelity  to  his  own  fireside.’ 
And  of  course  Verloc  has  no  notion  of  this  discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality.  The  culminating  chapter  containing  the 
murder  ends  thus : 

Then  all  became  still.  Mrs.  Verloc  on  reaching  the  door  had 
stopped.  A  round  hat  disclosed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
by  the  moving  of  the  table  rocked  slightly  on  its  crown  in 
the  wind  of  her  flight. 

These  words  are  perfect  in  deflating  the  murder — that  is,  as  it 
concerns  the  victim.  The  grotesque  rocking  of  the  inverted 
bowler  resembles  and  mocks  Verloc’s  precarious  state  of  mind 
in  the  last  weeks,  just  as  its  dethronement  from  the  eminence 
of  his  head  duplicates  and  minimises  his  own  downfall.  The 
hat  figures  for  the  last  time  when  Ossipon,  now  convinced  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  a  plot  to  murder  him,  returns  with  Winnie 
Verloc  to  the  house  in  Brett  Street.  He  is  standing  in  the  shop 
looking  through  the  glass  of  the  door  into  the  parlour,  where 
Verloc  lies,  apparently  asleep;  Ossipon  is  still  under  the  illusion 
that  he  had  been  blown  to  pieces  in  Greenwich  Park : 

But  the  true  sense  of  the  scene  he  was  beholding  came  to 
Ossipon  through  the  contemplation  of  the  hat.  It  seemed  an 
extraordinary  thing,  an  ominous  object,  a  sign.  Black  and 
rim  upward,  it  lay  on  the  floor  before  the  couch  as  if  prepared 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  pence  from  people  who  would 
come  presently  to  behold  Mr.  Verloc  in  the  fullness  of  his 
domestic  ease  reposing  on  a  sofa. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  than  one  kind  of  irony  here.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of 
domestic  ease  and  the  reality  of  its  opposite.  But  the  main  irony 
consists  in  the  fantastic  distance  between  what  Conrad  instructs 
the  reader  to  think  of,  the  likeness  of  the  hat  to  a  beggar’s 
inviting  coins,  and  Ossipon’s  vision  of  it  as  a  symbol  of  chaos 
come  again.  And  by  achieving  that  distance  Conrad  makes  the 
reader  very  happy  indeed. 
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Further,  Conrad  is  tactful  in  his  use  of  this  ironic  tool.  Winnie 
Vcrloc  is  pathetic  and  even  noble.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  very 
bad  taste  to  submit  her  to  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  ridicule 
that  is  apt  for  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  she  cannot  be  allowed 
to  engage  our  sympathies  too  seriously,  or  the  whole  tone  of  the 
book  will  be  ruined.  So  in  the  murder  scene,  where  her  suffer¬ 
ings  are  great,  Conrad  avoids  irony  as  far  as  she  is  concerned 
and  concentrates  on  reducing  the  scale  of  the  potentially  tragic 
action.  Before  the  scene  he  had  kept  on  insisting  that  her  view 
into  things  did  not  go  deep,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘Mrs.  Ver- 
loc  wasted  no  portion  of  this  transient  life  in  seeking  for  funda¬ 
mental  information’.  And  this  insistence  is  continued  into  the 
scene  itself  with  such  remarks  as  ‘The  visions  of  Mrs.  Verloc 
lacked  nobility  and  magnificence.’  She  is  indeed  a  woman  with 
small  range  of  mind,  incapable  of  holding  more  than  one  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  it  at  the  same  time.  Hatred  of  Verloc  as  the 
murderer  of  Stevie  at  first  quite  usurps  it,  to  be  expelled  by  her 
use  of  the  carving-knife.  Then  the  vision  of  the  gallows  takes 
I  complete  possession.  In  her  extremity  she  is  too  ignorant  to 
I  know  how  to  escape  abroad.  By  such  means  Conrad  succeeds 
in  rendering  innocuous  the,  powerful  sympathies  the  reader 
might  have  had  with  her  obsessive  devotion  to  her  helpless 
brother.  And  that  devotion  too  had  come  in  for  its  share  of 
criticism  before  the  catastrophe,  for  it  is  a  short-sighted  devo¬ 
tion,  quite  preventing  Winnie  from  seeing  why  her  mother 
1  had  left  Brett  Street  for  the  almshouse.  Thus  Conrad  contrives 
1  to  deflate  Mrs.  Verloc,  but  without  the  impropriety  of  an  ironic 
I  deflation.  He  does  something  similar  before  her  suicide,  which 
I  in  its  turn  must  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  borderline  into 
I  tragedy.  The  scene  that  follows  Mrs,  Verloc’s  flight  from  her 
house  and  her  accidental  encounter  with  Ossipon  is  both  maca¬ 
bre  and  richly  comic.  And  the  comedy  is  that  of  cross  purposes 
and  mutual  misunderstanding.  Thinking  that  it  is  Vcrloc  who 
i  was  blown  up  and  ignorant  of  the  murder,  Ossipon  at  first 

;  believes  that  Winnie  is  a  genuine  pick-up,  a  windfall,  and 

I  prepares  to  make  use  of  his  gcxxl  luck.  But  he  soon  sees  he  is 

I  wrong  and  flics  to  the  opposite  error  of  diagnosing  her  as  a 

I  homicidal  maniac,  from  whom  at  all  costs  he  must  escape. 

I  Conrad  is  able,  and  without  impropriety,  to  include  Winnie  in 
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the  comic  context  and  in  so  doing  to  spotlight  her  stupidity. 
The  climax  comes  when,  waiting  for  the  Southampton  train 
to  leave,  she  misinterprets  Ossipon’s  words  about  Stevie  (Com¬ 
rade  Ossipon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  devoted  student  of 
Cesare  Lombroso  and  his  theory  of  the  ‘criminal  type’): 

‘He  was  an  extraordinary  lad,  that  brother  of  yours.  Most 
interesting  to  study.  A  perfect  type  in  a  way.  Perfect.’ 

He  spoke  scientifically  in  his  secret  fear.  And  Mrs.  Verloc, 
hearing  these  words  of  commendation  vouchsafed  to  her  be¬ 
loved  dead,  swayed  forward  with  a  flicker  of  light  in  her 
sombre  eyes,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  heralding  a  tempest  of 
rain. 

‘He  was  that  indeed,’  she  whispered,  softly,  with  quivering 
lips.  ‘You  took  a  lot  of  notice  of  him,  Tom.  I  loved  you 
for  it.’ 

After  Mrs.  Verloc  has  reached  that  degree  of  stupidity,  of 
total  grossness  of  misapprehension,  we  cannot  think  of  her 
suicide  as  a  tragic  event. 

But  the  Secret  Agent  is  pervaded  by  another  kind  of  irony, 
and  one  which,  like  the  first  kind,  helps  towards  making  the 
book  a  unity.  It  is  the  irony  of  great  plans  having  trivial  results 
and  of  the  weightiest  results  being  effected  by  trivial  means.  It 
is  the  kind  of  irony  that  encourages  men  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  and  not  to  expect  too  much  logic  and  tidiness  from  life; 
and  Shakespeare  gave  it  its  classic  embodiment  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  There  Claudio  and  Hero  are  the  chief  figures 
in  the  main  plot,  although  they  are  less  fitted  to  be  so  than 
Benedick  and  Beatrice.  Through  a  freak  of  fate  their  story 
nearly  ends  in  disaster,  but  not  quite.  They  arouse  unnecessary 
passions  in  other  people,  and  all  the  pains  that  these  folk  take 
to  clear  up  the  trouble  are  futile  because  the  fantastic  incom¬ 
petence  of  Dogberry  and  his  fellows  anticipates  the  carefully 
directed  efforts  of  their  betters :  ‘What  your  wisdoms  could  not 
discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light.’  Beatrice, 
the  potentially  tragic  figure,  and  with  a  brilliant  intellect,  not 
only  wastes  her  efforts  in  setting  Benedick  against  Claudio,  but 
has  her  love  awakened  by  a  trick  that  a  much  less  brilliant 
person  might  have  evaded;  and  the  trick  itself  may  have  been 
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superfluous  since  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  in  fact  deeply 
attracted  to  each  other.  Conrad  writes  in  the  mode  of  Much 
Ado;  since  this  seems  to  be  a  new  contention,  1  had  better  go 
into  the  details. 

The  first  hint  of  expectations  being  falsified  occurs  in  the 
opening  scene  at  the  (German  or  Austrian?)  Embassy.  There, 
Privy  Councillor  Wurmt  questions  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
police,  but  the  vigilance  turns  out  to  be  embarrassingly  greater 
than  he  had  ever  expected.  Later,  in  the  same  scene,  Vladimir 
announces  that  England  must  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
Continent  in  the  way  she  deals  with  revolutionaries:  in  the 
end  his  action  only  helps  to  perpetuate  the  difference  of  methods. 
Chief  Inspector  Heat  hopes  to  use  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  to 
justify  the  imprisonment  of  Michaelis,  whom  he  dislikes  seeing 
at  large;  but  this  dislike  awakens  the  suspicions  of  his  superior 
and  leads  to  a  rebuff.  The  domestic  set-up  of  the  Verlocs  is  a 
humble  and  small-scale  affair,  yet  it  makes  itself  felt  in  em¬ 
bassies  and  offices  of  state;  while  in  turn  the  feelings  thus 
aroused  there  are  destined  to  lead  nowhere.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Verloc,  thinking  that  her  presence  in  the  Brett  Street  house 
may  ultimately  annoy  Mr.  Verloc  and  finally  lead  to  his  turn¬ 
ing  against  her  mentally  deficient  son,  heroically  contrives  to 
retire  to  an  almshouse.  Her  act  is  rich  in  unforeseen  conse¬ 
quences.  It  leads  first  to  Mr.  Verloc’s  taking  more  notice  of 
Stevie  and  finally  to  his  using  him  to  deposit  the  bomb  that 
blows  Stevie  up,  and  second  to  Winnie’s  sewing  the  address  of 
the  house  under  Stevie’s  coat-collar,  an  act  which  identifies 
him  as  the  blown-up  man.  Mrs.  Verloc  did  another  thing  to 
help  Stevie.  She  joined  with  her  daughter  in  impressing  on  him 
the  measureless  ‘goodness’  of  Mr.  Verloc.  Thus  impressed  they 
thought  he  would  be  more  docile  in  Mr.  Verloc’s  presence 
and  hence  more  acceptable.  It  was  through  Stevie’s  blindly  loyal 
belief  in  this  ‘goodness’  that  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  carry 
the  bomb  and  so  meet  his  death.  The  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police  hoped  that  the  Greenwich  explosion  might  become 
a  cause  celel^e  and  show  up  the  iniquities  of  foreign  embassies; 
and  immediately,  with  Verloc’s  death,  it  lapsed  into  impene¬ 
trable  obscurity.  Most  obvious  of  all,  Verloc’s  efforts  to  pacify 
Winnie  over  Stevie’s  death  serve  instead  to  enrage  her  into 
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committing  murder.  And  lastly  there  is  Ossipon,  whose  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  same  process  is  the  coda  of  the  novel.  Ossipon, 
as  well  as  affecting  to  be  a  revolutionary,  was  the  gigolo  of  a 
steady  succession  of  mature  women  not  without  means.  He 
expected  Winnie  Verloc,  widow  of  a  man  obviously  possessed 
of  means,  to  take  her  place  in  the  succession.  Finding  her  a 
murderess  and  haunted  by  the  horror  of  her  end,  he  is  put  off 
women  altogether  and  takes  to  drink  instead.  I  have  questioned 
the  motivation  of  this  part  of  the  novel,  but  in  ironic  idea  it  is 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  rest.  Thus,  the  theme  of  ends  mis¬ 
carrying  goes  right  through  and  can  hardly  not  have  been  in¬ 
tended  by  its  author  to  be  a  means  towards  unity  of  impression. 

Conrad  used  yet  another  means  towards  that  end:  he  con¬ 
stantly  makes  an  earlier  passage  or  episode  presage  a  later.  I 
can  be  brief  here,  for  the  critics  are  well  aware  of  this.  The 
following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  When 
Stevie  was  tried  in  an  office  job,  the  other  office  boys  worked 
on  his  feelings  and  induced  him  to  let  off  fireworks  on  the 
stairs.  Their  persuasiveness  presages  Verloc’s  influence  on 
Stevie,  as  the  fireworks  presage  the  enlarged  explosive  that 
caused  his  death.  The  effect  of  the  fireworks  in  the  building 
was  sensational :  ‘silk  hats  and  elderly  business  men  could  be 
seen  rolling  independently  down  the  stairs’.  And  it  presages  the 
sensation  in  other  places  where  silk  hats  are  worn — embassies 
and  government  departments — after  the  bomb  went  off  in 
Greenwich  Park.  The  conversation  between  the  Verlocs  at  the 
end  of  the  third  chapter  prepares  us  for  the  conversation  that 
leads  up  to  the  murder.  While  Adolf  is  obsessed  by  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Vladimir,  Winnie  is  obsessed  by  her  anxiety  over  Stevie. 
Neither  will  listen  to  the  other;  both  are  wholly  self-absorbed. 
Near  the  end  Winnie  says  she  has  had  to  take  the  carving-knife 
from  Stevie  in  his  excitement;  it  is  the  knife  she  used  later  to 
stick  into  Adolf.  All  Winnie  can  achieve  in  the  way  of  curiosity 
over  her  husband’s  troubles  is  the  sleepy  remark  at  the  end, 
‘Comfortable,  dear?  shall  I  put  the  light  out  now?’ 

II 

I  might  have  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  that 
the  cross-references  are  rarer  in  the  parts  concerning  the  police, 
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1 

!  as  I  could  have  remarked  earlier  that  in  those  parts  there  occurs 
a  conspicuous  exception  to  Conrad’s  usual  ironic  method.  Both 
remarks  could  have  served  to  introduce  the  rest  of  this  essay, 
which  questions  whether  Conrad  achieved  the  unity  he  in¬ 
tended.  I  will  not  support  my  first  assertion,  for  this  would 
involve  the  intolerable  boredom  of  giving  a  list  of  certain  or 
possible  examples;  but  I  shall  have  to  explain  in  a  degree  of 
detail  that  Conrad  suspends  his  ironic  method  in  dealing  with 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  perhaps  also  with  the  Home 
Secretary. 

As  first  presented,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  might  well 
be  within  ^e  scope  of  Conrad’s  ironic  method : 

At  headquarters  the  Chief  Inspector  was  admitted  at  once 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  private  room.  He  found  him, 
pen  in  hand,  bent  over  a  great  table  bestrewn  with  papers, 
as  if  worshipping  an  enormous  double  inkstand  of  bronze 
and  crystal.  Speaking  tubes  resembling  snakes  were  tied  by 
the  heads  to  the  back  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  wooden 
armchair,  and  their  gaping  mouths  seemed  ready  to  bite  his 
elbow. 

i  Here  we  might  easily  think  of  the  Commissioner  as  an  uncon- 
!  scious  Laocoon  caught  in  the  coils  of  officialdom.  But  very  soon 
j  we  learn  that  he  is  as  well  aware  of  the  coils  as  we  are  and  as 
averse  to  them  as  Conrad  would  like  his  readers  to  be.  The 
t  ironic  distance  between  character  and  reader  has  been  closed. 
I  Far  from  welcoming  the  sedentary  imprisonment  of  adminis- 
]  tration,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  an  adventurous  nature 
I  and  would  have  preferred  an  active  post  in  the  tropics,  such  as 
I  he  once  had.  He  is  denied  his  wish  because,  in  a  moment  of 
'  blindness  alien  to  his  usual  discriminating  nature,  he  has  mar- 
I  ried  the  wrong  woman.  Here  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for  the 
i  ironic  method;  but  Conrad  passes  it  by,  allowing  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  have  his  own  ironic  situation  quite  under  control : 

Chained  to  a  desk  in  the  thick  of  four  millions  of  men,  he 
'  considered  himself  the  victim  of  an  ironic  fate — the  same,  no 
doubt,  which  had  brought  about  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
exceptionally  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  colonial  climate,  be¬ 
sides  other  limitations  testifying  to  the  delicacy  of  her  nature. 
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In  fact,  far  from  distancing  him,  Conrad  creates  in  the  Assistant  | 
Commissioner  a  man  pretty  close  to  himself.  With  the  Home  I 
Secretary  the  case  is  slightly  different.  His  physique  and  his  I 
clothes  receive  ironic  treatment,  presenting  themselves  to  us  and  | 
to  himself  differently,  as  when  we  learn  that  ‘the  eyes,  with  I 
puffy  lower  lids,  stared  with  a  haughty  droop  on  each  side  of  I 
a  hooked,  aggressive  nose,  nobly  salient  in  the  vast  pale  circum-  ! 
ference  of  the  face’.  But  there  is  nothing  especially  ironic  in  the  j 
way  Conrad  tells  us  how  he  coped  with  the  problem  presented  1 
to  him  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  1 

Another  point.  Not  only  does  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
remain  outside  the  area  of  Conrad’s  irony;  he  is  the  one  person 
whose  plans  do  not  miscarry.  True,  he  had  hoped,  as  I  have 
noted,  that  the  Greenwich  Park  bomb  would  be  the  occasion  of  a 
cause  celebre^  and  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  But  he  scores 
substantial  successes.  He  brings  his  subordinate  to  heel,  as  his 
two  predecessors  had  failed  to  do;  he  had  at  last  (in  spite  of  his 
wife)  been  caught  up  in  a  job  with  a  spice  of  adventure  in  it; 
and  he  managed  to  flatten  Mr.  Vladimir,  whose  methods  of 
dealing  with  revolutionaries  he  abhorred.  Conrad  dismisses 
him  with,  ‘he  had  had  a  full  evening.’  He  might  with  equal 
truth  have  added,  ‘and  a  very  successful  day’. 

These  matters,  little  touched  on  by  the  critics,  have  their 
bearing  on  the  better-known  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
police  scenes  are  integrated  with  the  rest,  which  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  dispute  about  unity.  Of  course  Conrad  had  every 
right  to  bring  in  the  police.  Anarchists  are  among  the  char¬ 
acters;  a  bomb  was  exploded  :  the  police  are  doubly  entitled  to 
be  present.  The  questions  remain :  do  the  police  and  their 
activities  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  novel?  are  they  to  scale? 
Chief  Inspector  Heat  is  in  keeping  with  the  dominant  ironic 
trend.  He  is  duly  distanced,  and  his  plans  turned  out  not  as  he  | 
expected.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  far  otherwise  with  his  | 
superior:  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  not  in  keeping  with  1 
the  whole.  Set  against  his  subordinate  he  is  admirable  tor  the 
time  being,  within  the  detached  sense;  but  that  excellence  docs 
not  extend  to  the  whole  book.  It  looks  as  if  Conrad’s  short-term 
interest  in  him  prevailed  over  his  regard  for  the  whole.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  scale.  The  affairs  of  the  police  arc 
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largely  concentrated  into  a  long  section  of  three  consecutive 
chapters  (V,  VI,  VII).  They  arc  brilliantly  presented  and  they 
engage  our  attention  and  sympathy  deeply.  In  fact,  they  whet 
our  appetite  for  more.  And  we  do  get  more  in  chapters  IX  and 
X.  And  yet  somehow  this  addition  docs  not  satisfy;  it  docs  not 
suffice  the  appetite  set  up.  The  two  chief  characters  have  been 
elaborated  too  successfully;  they  have  reached  statures  that  de¬ 
mand  scope  in  some  major  action  and  then  perforce  they  have 
to  dwindle  into  subordination  to  the  affairs  of  the  Verlocs.  The 
disappointment  is  felt  acutely  when  their  direct  interference 
in  the  action  ends : 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  himself  did  not  turn  into  the 
noble  building.  It  was  the  Explorers’  Club.  The  thought 
passed  through  his  mind  that  Mr.  Vladimir,  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  would  not  be  seen  very  often  there  in  the  future.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  only  half-past  ten.  He  had  had  a 
very  full  evening. 

This  is  a  feeble  dismissal,  as  if  Conrad  had  no  faith  in  it.  ‘Yes,’ 
we  feel  like  saying,  ‘it  is  only  half-past  ten  and  you  led  us  to 
believe  that  you  would  prolong  these  fascinating  men’s  doings 
to  midnight  at  least,  if  not  into  the  small  hours.  You  have  let  us 
down.’  Troubled  by  such  thoughts  and  by  the  incongruity  of 
the  treatment  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  theme  of  the  police  is  not  perfeedy  inte¬ 
grated  with  that  of  the  Verlocs. 

The  majestic  scale  of  the  scenes  between  the  two  police  officers 
prompts  a  last  doubt  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  Secret  Agent. 
Is  not  the  scale  of  the  separate  scene-units  perhaps  too  big  for 
the  general  scale?  Conrad  called  his  novel  ‘a  simple  tale’,  and 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  may  have  meant  it  to  be,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  execution  he  wove  a  complex  plot  and  gave  us 
some  highly  developed  characters.  More  important,  he  worked 
through  a  series  of  massive,  long-drawn-out  scenes.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  complain  of  the  length  of  the  culminating  scene 
ending  with  the  murder;  but  should  it  have  been  matched  by 
scenes  equally  massive?  Think  of  the  long  opening  scene  in  the 
embassy,  of  tne  intricate  sparring  between  Heat  and  his  superior, 
of  the  cab  drive  from  Brett  Street  to  the  almshouses.  I  believe 
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that  Conrad,  intending  a  simple  ironic  tale,  could  not  resist 
the  urge  to  employ  the  technique  of  the  long  novel  and  so 
allowed  the  supporting  incidents  to  acquire  an  excessive  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  parts  of  the  novel  are  so  good  that  in  the  act  of  reading 
them  we  are  not  likely  to  be  bothered  with  their  dispropor¬ 
tionate  scale,  or  with  their  relation  to  the  whole.  In  the  reading 
it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  find  fault  with  the  glorious  abundance 
of  Conrad’s  account  of  the  cab  drive.  Further,  he  makes  his 
story  so  interesting  that  we  are  carried  along  with  our  critical 
exactions  mollified.  Then  there  are  the  various  features  making 
for  unity  that  I  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  essay;  and 
these  help  powerfully  to  distract  us  from  the  novel’s  failings. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  ceased  reading  and  look  back  and 
reflect  on  the  whole  that  our  doubts  arise  and  we  reach  this 
conclusion:  that  with  all  its  merits  the  Secret  Agent  hovers 
a  little  uneasily  between  a  novel  in  the  grand  manner  and  the 
long  short-story. 
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Historical  Note. — ^This  inaugural  lecture  by  the  Johore 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore 
was  delivered  on  17  November  i960.  Its  preliminary  comments 
on  the  nature  of  ‘culture’  were  sensationally  reported  in  the 
Straits  Times  of  the  following  morning.  That  same  afternoon 
the  Professor  was  summoned  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
Law  on  a  question  concerning  his  ‘professional  visit  pass’.  He 
there  met  the  Minister  for  Culture  and  the  Acting  Minister  for 
Labour  and  Law,  who  informed  him  that  if  he  again  inter¬ 
fered  in  ‘local  political  issues’  he  would  at  once  be  deported. 
A  Government  press  release,  in  the  form  of  a  long  letter  to  the 
Professor,  had  already  been  sent  out  to  newspapers  and  to  Radio 
Singapore.  Among  other  things  the  letter  described  the  reci¬ 
pient  as  a  ‘beatnik  professor’  and  a  ‘mendicant  professor’.  The 
University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore  Students’  Union  called  an 
Emergency  Meeting  on  the  following  day  and  passed  (by  522 
votes  to  5)  a  resolution  condemning  the  Government’s  attempt 
to  ‘strangle  free  discussion  in  the  University  and  to  cow  an 
individual  into  silence  for  expressing  views  which  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  official  ones’.  Tne  Government  (People’s  Action 
Party)  were  clearly  unprepared  for  such  firmness  on  the  part  of 
a  group  whom  they  had  hitherto  considered  politically  deca¬ 
dent.  Thereafter  the  ‘affair’  degenerated  into  a  complex  of 
intrigues,  extra-  and  intra-mural,  public  and  private,  cheering 
and  depressing,  comic  and  sinister.  The  nastiest  development 
was  a  move  by  certain  interested  parties  to  persuade  the  Malay 
minority  that  its  customs  and  way  of  life  had  been  insulted.  A 
formula  of  reconciliation  between  the  Professor  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  eventually  arrived  at;  but  the  general  issue  of  academic 
freedom  remains  in  the  air — no  formula  1  ’s  yet  been  found  for 
that.  In  retrospect  the  ‘affair’  can  be  attributed  to  a  mixture  of 
ministerial  pique,  the  hypersensitiveness  of  an  ex-colonial  state, 
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the  nervousness  of  a  left-wing  government  harried  by  its  ultra¬ 
left  wing  and  other  elements,  inter-racial  tensions  (as  ever,  de¬ 
plored  by  politicians  and  exploited  by  them),  disingenuous 
newspaper  reporting,  a  confusion  of  the  various  senses  of  the 
word  ‘culture’ — and  the  Professor’s  tactlessness  in  advancing 
abstract  commonplaces  in  terms  all  too  concrete  and  topical. 


7  had  been  sent  there  on  a  Command  staff -course  along  with 
thirty  or  forty  rigidly  regimental  brother-officers  who  detested 
me  because  I  was  not  one  of  them,  and  whom  I  detested  because 
they  were  not  one  of  me  .  .  (Robert  Graves :  Mrs.  Fisher,  w 
The  Future  of  Humour,  1928). 

I  MUST  at  once  apologise  for  bringing  you  here  tonight  merely 
to  listen  to  a  talk,  and  moreover  to  listen  to  a  talk  merely  about 
poetry.  About  a  commodity  in  large  supply  and  short  demand 
whose  social  value  is  problematical  at  the  best.  And  I  am  not 
even  going  to  talk  about  poetry  at  its  best.  I  abase  myself  for 
failing  to  slant  my  Inaugural  lecture  to  local  needs  and  in¬ 
terests;  I  realise  that  I  cannot  expect  to  be  offered  a  commission 
in  the  Cultural  Brigade  on  the  strength  of  it. 

But  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  altogether  the  pressing  ques¬ 
tion — ‘How  is  a  culture  built  up?’  So  let  us,  by  way  of  propitia¬ 
tion,  make  a  short  and  modest  proposal.  A  culture  is  built  up 
by  people  listening  to  music  and  composing  it;  reading  books 
and  writing  them;  looking  at  pictures  and  painting  them;  ob¬ 
serving  life  and  living  it.  Now,  using  the  word  ‘culture’  in  its 
widest  sense  (and  its  sense  grows  wider  day  by  day),  we  must 
admit  that  the  cultures  of  the  old  world  were  extremely  cultural 
— in  the  sense  of  being  very  distinctive,  very  idiosyncratic,  very 
different  from  one  another.  Today  the  most  distinctive  national 
cultures  are  those  which  involve  cannibalism,  head-shrinking 
or  other  forms  of  human  sacrifice.  Alas,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  most  striking  national  elements  are  also  that  nation’s  most 
deplorable  mannerisms.  I  had  compiled  a  list  of  examples,  but 
on  second  thoughts  I  won’t  read  it  out.  Enough  to  say  that  these 
days  ‘national  culture’  is  chiefly  something  for  the  tourists  from 
abroad :  the  real  life  of  the  country  goes  on  somewhere  else. 
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The  world  is  growing  smaller,  and  therefore  more  homogene¬ 
ous,  and  the  cultures  of  individual  countries  are  bound  to  draw 
closer  together  than  they  used  to  be.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  an 
argument  with  Edward  Seidensticker,  a  distinguished  American 
specialist  in  Japanese  literature.  He  maintained  that  the  Japanese 
could  not  have  any  real  modern  poetry  (in  the  Western  sense) 
because  they  had  not  had  a  Western-style  seventeenth  century. 
That  is,  T.  S.  Eliot  created  modern  Western  poetry  on  the 
authority  of  the  seventeenth  century :  and  that  legitimacy  is  no^ 
available  to  the  Japanese.  My  answer  was  (not  very  seriously) 
that  the  Japanese  had  our  seventeenth  century,  and  (more  seri¬ 
ously)  that  they  had  our  twentieth  century,  and  (most  seri¬ 
ously)  that  anyway  the  Japanese  had  had  a  distinctively  modern 
poetry  for  some  time  already  and  good  luck  to  them. 

In  the  new  countries — Singapore,  Malaya,  Ghana  and  so  forth 
—you  will  often  be  told  in  an  envious  tone  that  England  is 
blessed  with  a  firm  and  long-established  culture.  Yet  when  we 
look  at  England,  culturally,  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  are  we  so 
impressed  by  its  solidity  and  assurance.?  We  are  not.  Which  is 
not  to  demand  any  jeremiads  about  poor  sick  England,  or  poor 
old  broken-down  Europe.  Things  aren’t  what  they  were,  of 
course :  they  never  were.  My  point  is  that  there  is  a  danger  in 
being  so  conscious  about  culture;  culture  is  not  an  orchid,  true 
culture  does  not  have  ‘the  look  of  flowers  that  are  looked  at’. 
It  more  nearly  resembles  the  asphodel,  that  Elysian  flower,  be¬ 
loved  of  literary  souls,  but  as  Robert  Graves  describes  it:  ‘a 
hardy,  tall,  tough,  unscented  and  commercially  valueless 
plant.’ 

I  am  not  setting  up  shop  as  a  prophet.  I  only  wished  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  at  this  point  in  time  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  sarong-culture,  complete  with  pantun  competitions  and 
so  forth,  as  to  bring  back  the  Maypole  and  the  Morris  dancers 
in  England  just  because  the  present  monarch  happens  to  be 
called  Elizabeth.  The  important  thing  for  Singapore  and  Malaya 
is  to  remain  culturally  open.  Who  can  decide  in  advance  which 
seeds  will  fall  on  barren  ground  and  wluch  will  grow?  Arising 
from  this  is  a  further  consideration :  please  don’t  think  that  I 
am  advocating  legalised  pornography  if  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
trace  of  ‘yellow’  in  most  works  of  culture.  (As  in  most  of  us.) 
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Art  doesn’t  begin  in  a  test-tube,  it  doesn’t  take  its  origin  in  good 
sentiments  and  clean-shaven  upstanding  young  thoughts.  It 
begins 

‘  .  where  all  the  ladders  start, 

In  the  foul  rag-and-bone  shop  of  the  heart.’* 

Art  is  not  good  manners  and  proper  behaviour :  to  obtain  art 
you  cannot  use  the  same  methods  of  discipline  and  control  by 
which  you  encourage  these  social  amenities.  To  obtain  art,  to 
build  up  a  culture,  you  must  leave  people  free  to  make  their  own 
mistakes,  to  suffer  and  discover,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  foul 
rag-and-bone  shop  of  their  own  hearts  and  whatever  else,  less 
foul,  more  fair,  their  own  hearts  may  contain  or  be  capable  of. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  view,  but  I  persist  in  thinking  that  the 
greater  part  of  a  people’s  culture  lies  in  the  art  which  those 
people  produce  and  consume.  I  say  ‘old-fashioned’,  because 
these  days  we  are  for  ever  being  told  that  actually  ‘culture’  is  a 
much  wider  conception  altogether,  which  comprises  things  alto¬ 
gether  more  important,  such  as  whether  people  eat  with  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  whether  they  carry  their  babies  on  their 
backs,  their  hips,  their  fronts  or  their  heads,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
allow  my  old-fashioned  view,  then  we  should  remark  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  sterilised  will  not  produce  a  baby.  An 
artist  who  has  been  successfully  psycho-analysed  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  more  art.  A  society  which  has  been  thoroughly  swept 
and  garnished,  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  hygiene, 
will  not  produce  any  art.  Remove  all  the  ‘dirt’  from  a  human 
being,  and  you  will  be  left  with  an  invertebrate.  The  boundary 
between  ‘cleaning  up’  and  ‘brain-washing’  is  very  uncertain. 
For  that  reason,  and  although  I  am  not  addicted  to  juke-boxes, 
I  deplore  their  banning  from  Singapore.  Singapore,  we  hope 
and  believe,  is  a  real  place  inhabited  by  real  people.  We  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  real  people,  more  active  and  in¬ 
dependent  than  before,  less  narrow  in  their  interests.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  life  here  decline  into  an  interminable  Sunday-school 
meeting. 

Shakespeare  spoke  of  ‘Art  made  tongue-tied  by  Authority’.* 
Authority,  when  it  is  kindly,  achieves  that  end  by  fighting 
our  battles  for  us,  by  providing  us  not  only  with  social  welfare 
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—no  one  can  decently  object  to  that — but  also  with  spiritual 
welfare.  That  is,  by  imposing  subjects  upon  the  artists  and  be¬ 
stowing  prescribed,  as  it  were  rediffused,  art  upon  the  audience. 
This  has  its  advantages,  of  course.  A  successfully  totalitarian 
state  affords  the  most  civilised  society  you  can  have :  it  is  civilised 
because,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  its  citizens  are  essentially  dead. 
Authority  must  leave  us  to  fight  our  battles  for  ourselves, 
especially  our  personal  battles  (and  that  is  what  culture  is :  per¬ 
sonal) — Authority  must  leave  us  to  fight  even  that  deadly  battle 
over  whether  or  not  to  enter  a  place  of  entertainment  wherein 
lurks  a  juke-box,  and  whether  or  not  to  slip  a  coin  into  the 
machine. 

This  serves  to  bring  me  to  the  announced  subject  of  my  talk : 
a  poet  who,  though  he  is  not  of  the  world’s  greatest,  has  always 
insisted  on  fighting  his  own  battles.  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  theme 
is  not  utterly  irrelevant  to  here  and  now. 

Robert  Graves,  who  attained  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  a  few 
months  ago,  has  been  publishing  poems  for  over  forty  years. 
His  first  Collected  Poems  came  out  in  1927.  The  second,  in  1938, 
drew  on  nineteen  earlier  volumes.  A  revised  Collected  Poems 
came  out  in  1948,  and  another  in  1959.  This  last  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  fairly  general  celebration  of  a  poet  who  had  hitherto 
been  largely  ignored — at  least,  by  serious  people.  It  seems  that 
the  supposedly  Georgian  versifier  of  the  nineteen-twenties  has 
now  become  a  sort  of  father-figure  (albeit  a  not  wholly  respect¬ 
able  father)  to  the  younger  practitioners  of  the  art.  Indeed — to 
advance  a  more  cogent  witness  to  success — I’m  told  that  Buffalo 
University  has  just  offered  him  U.S  $30,000  for  his  complete 
manuscripts. 

How  did  this  happen?  It  is  not  so  much  that  Graves  has 
changed  (though  I  think  his  work  has  improved,  and  he  has 
improved  his  work  in  another  way  by  throwing  a  good  deal  of 
it  out),  as  that  the  times  have  changed.  When  an  art  is  in  the 
doldrums,  the  outsider,  the  lone  wolf,  comes  into  his  own;  it 
may  even  happen  that  he — and  only  he — can  help  that  art  to  get 
moving  again.  As  you  can  trace  in  the  work  of  one  poet,  Yeats, 
the  decline  of  late  romanticism  and  the  rise  of  modernism,  a 
resume  of  poetic  history  between  1880  and  1940,  so  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Graves’s  reputation  you  can  trace  the  rise  of  mcxlernism 
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and  its  present  decline.  Graves’s  rise  coincides  with  its  decline. 
He  was  always  outside  movements;  and  now  that — despite  the 
various  contrivings  of  reviewers,  critics  and  other  interested 
persons — there  are  no  real  movements  to  get  into,  the  contem¬ 
porary  poet  turns  to  Graves  for  encouragement  and  advice. 
Whether  he  will  get  what  passes  as  advice  is  another  matter. 

In  a  broadcast  several  years  ago  Graves  said : 

‘I  have  known  three  generations  of  John  Smiths.  The  type 
breeds  true.  John  Smith  II  and  III  went  to  the  same  school, 
university  and  learned  profession  as  John  Smith  I.  Yet  John 
Smith  I  wrote  pseudo-Swinburne;  John  Smith  II  wrote 
pseudo-Brooke;  and  John  Smith  III  is  now  writing  pseudo- 
Eliot.  But  unless  John  Smith  can  write  John  Smith,  however 
unfashionable  the  result,  why  does  he  bother  to  write  at  all? 
Surely  one  Swinburne,  one  Brooke,  and  one  Eliot  are  enough 
in  any  age?’* 

I  suppose  even  the  more  sceptical  of  us  still  feel  that  the  young 
novice  will  be  more  intelligently  occupied  writing  pseudo-Eliot 
than  pseudo-Swinburne  or  pseudo-Brooke,  but  we  shall  hardly 
expect  very  much  from  that  sort  of  intelligence  alone,  for  crea¬ 
tively  it  is  likely  to  be  just  as  sterile  and  sterilising  as  the  simple- 
mindedness  which  draws  people  to  copy  Swinburne  or  Brooke. 
(There  is  a  point  where  extreme  sophistication  and  extreme 
naivety  meet  and  become  in  effect  indistinguishable.  Some  of  us 
may  experience  an  odd  preference  for  the  latter,  but  the  former 
is  more  conducive  to  a  successful  career.)  In  the  thirties,  in  the 
forties,  that  remark  of  Graves  would  be  considered  reactionary 
in  the  extreme.  It  will  be  so  considered  by  many  people  today: 
to  me  it  seems  liberal  and  liberalising.  And  incidentally,  the 
worst  one  can  say  of  Graves  in  this  connection  is  that  at  times  he 
writes  pseudo-Graves. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that,  modernism  having  fairly  ob¬ 
viously  lost  its  nerve.  Graves  is  being  wise  after  the  event,  or 
getting  his  own  back  on  a  movement  from  which  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  a  recent  talk  to  the  University  of  Michigan  he 
remarked,  ‘In  the  present  confused  state  of  literature,  I  probably 
rank  as  a  traditionalist;  but  not  as  one  who  opposes  innovations 
in  poetic  technique.’*  One  might  agree  with  the  first  part 
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of  that  statement,  except  that  the  term  ‘traditionalist’  has  no 
definite  meaning.  The  second  part  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  the 
early  twenties  Graves  dismissed  Swinburne  quite  effectively  and 
differentiated  between  Brooke  and  Wilfred  Owen.  In  A  Survey 
of  Modernist  Poetry  (1926)  he  dealt  sympathetically,  even  pro¬ 
tectively,  with  E.  E.  Cummings  (while  remarking  that  this 
poetry  was  ‘clearly  more  important  as  a  sign  of  local  irritation 
in  the  poetic  body  than  as  a  model  for  tradition’),  he  wrote 
appreciatively  (though  not  uncritically)  of  Eliot,  and  he  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  genuinely  original  and  therefore  ‘indecor¬ 
ous’  modernist  like  Hopkins  and  the  faked  modernism,  the 
decorous  sheep-like  sentimentality  disguised  in  wolfish  accents, 
of  a  writer  like  Carl  Sandburg.  His  attitude  has  been  consis¬ 
tent  :  Graves  was  never  a  reactionary,  never  a  revolutionary  (it 
is  only  now  that  he  seems,  such  is  our  current  decorousness,  to 
be  revolutionary).  In  A  Survey  of  Modernist  Poetry  he  explained 
himself  clearly  enough :  ‘Real  poets  ...  do  not  pursue  innova¬ 
tion  for  its  own  sake :  they  are  conservative  in  their  methods  so 
long  as  these  ensure  the  proper  security  and  delivery  of  the 
poem.’ 

There  is  nothing  exceptionable  about  that.  If  you  desire  to 
enter  a  room,  you  open  the  door  and  walk  in :  a  conservative 
but  effective  means  of  achieving  your  purpose.  You  only  climb 
through  the  window  or  drop  down  the  chimney  if  for  some 
reason  you  cannot  open  the  door.  Graves’s  comment  might 
strike  the  uninformed  reader  as  a  commonplace;  anyone  who 
knows  what  goes  on  in  the  literary  world  of  today  will  realise 
how  near-revolutionary  it  is.  And  it  was  earlier  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties  that  he  wrote  something  which  he  could  well  have 
written  yesterday: 

‘Poets  appear  spasmodically,  write  their  best  poetry  at  uncer¬ 
tain  intervals,  owe  nothing  to  schools  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  behaving  poetically,  steer  well  clear  of  politics.  Schools 
arc  formed  by  the  fakers  who  try  to  formalise  the  magic  of  the 
true  poets;  and  the  history  of  such  set  forms  as  the  sonnet, 
the  Spenserian  stanza  and  the  heroic  couplet  is  of  no  greater 
importance  to  the  student  of  poetry  than  is  the  history  of 
numismatics  to  the  student  of  finance. 
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Poetry  is  not  a  science  but  an  act  of  faith.  Mountains  arc 
moved  by  it  against  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  professors 
of  dynamics — only  for  short  distances,  admittedly;  still,  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  moved.  The  one  possible  test  of  the  legitimacy 
of  this  or  that  technical  method  is  the  practical  question: 
“Did  the  mountain  stir?”  Yet  the  same  mountain  will  never 
move  twice  at  the  same  word  of  command.’* 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject, 
much  of  it  on  the  other  side.  The  trouble  is  that  that  has  now 
been  said  so  often,  has  hardened  into  ‘doctrine’.  It  is  this  that 
needs  to  be  said — or  repeated — at  the  present  time.  Four  years 
ago,  in  an  article  in  The  London  Magazine,''  John  Wain  re¬ 
marked  on  how  much  more  modern  The  Waste  Land  was  than 
anything  being  written  in  1956.  ‘After  all,’  he  added,  ‘to  write 
even  a  pastiche  of  early  Eliot  required  some  verbal  disciplines 
which  had  not  been  required  by  Victorian  poetic  fashions. . . .  ’ 
Wain  spoke  as  himself  a  writer,  a  poet  and  critic,  ‘a  batsman 
going  out  to  the  wicket  as  fifth  or  sixth  man,  to  follow  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  giants  who  have  all  made  centuries’.  It  is  true  that 
Wain  was  attacking  current  reviewing,  which  no  doubt  can 
always  do  with  it;  I  would  have  thought  criticism  a  more  de¬ 
serving  target,  but  Wain  seems  to  admire  current  criticism.  And 
he  was  repeating,  apparently,  what  F.  R.  Leavis  has  said  for 
many  years :  that  a  good  deal  of  talent  fails  to  develop  because 
of  the  absence  of  critical  standards.  But  Wain’s  outburst  (a 
highly  respectable  sort  of  outburst,  by  the  way)  seemed  to  me  to 
have  an  oddly  sinister  side  to  it.  His  point  appeared  to  be  not 
merely  that  talent  should  be  guided  by  criticism,  but  that  crea¬ 
tive  writing  needs  to  be  ruled  by  critical  theory  and  even  grows  I 
out  of  it : 

‘The  fact  is  that  a  grip  on  contemporary  literary  history  is  a 
necessity  for  anyone  wishing  to  know  what  can  usefully  be 
done  next.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  writer  could  just 
soldier  on.  Given  the  initial  spark,  there  has  to  be  some  idea 
of  the  chart  we  are  sailing  by.  Otherwise  we  are  back  in  the 
position  Mr.  Eliot  was  trying  to  combat  in  Tradition  and  the 
Individual  Talent. . .  .’ 
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I  then  argued  that  the  current  preoccupation  with  ‘tradition’ 
— as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  vitamin  pill  for  writers — could  only 
foster  a  self-conscious  willed  verse;  that  Eliot’s  Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Talent,  undeniable  as  was  its  topical  and  localised 
value  and  despite  its  permanent  interest  as  a  point  of  view, 
should  not  be  prescribed  as  a  chart  for  young  writers  to  sail  by 
or  as  a  recipe  for  literary  success;  that  as  for  writers  having  a 
grip  on  literary  history,  it  seemed  to  me  that  literary  history  had 
a  policeman’s  grip  on  writers;  and  that  ‘soldiering  on’  struck 
me  as  a  far  apter  description  of  the  writer’s  prospect  than  the 
picture  evoked  by  Wain’s  remarks — of  the  writer  sitting  in  a 
control  tower  planning  his  life’s  work  with  guidebooks  and 
maps  and  pins.  It  is  true  that  the  past  can  help  us — I  hope  I  don’t 
seem  to  be  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  illiterate  natj — but  the 
past  cannot  help  us  that  much.  If  it  could,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  present;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  present.  Wain 
replied  adroitly,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger :  I  hadn’t  under¬ 
stood  him,  I  was  objecting  to  excessive  respect  being  paid  to 
what  I  considered  obsolete  criticism  ‘such  as  Mr.  Eliot’s  (!)’ — 
he’d  caught  me  spitting  in  church  there;  and  he  was  sorry  not 
to  have  my  support  but  would  continue  to  make  his  brave  if 
solitary  protest. 

What  has  happened — or  failed  to  happen — during  the  four 
years  since  that  interchange  has  only  confirmed  me  in  my  feel¬ 
ings.  It  would  seem  that  those  who  claim  to  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  literature  are  really  crypto-worshippers  of  the 
machine :  they  debase  art  by  treating  it  as  a  minor  branch  of 
technology.  If  you  read  the  right  authors,  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
follow  the  other  directions,  then  you  won’t  go  far  wrong.  ‘The 
time  has  gone  by  when  a  writer  could  just  soldier  on.  .  .  .  ’ 
Yes,  that  is  the  true  voice  of  Authority  speaking — ‘Art  made 
tongue-tied  by  Authority’ — even  though  this  particular  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Authority  is  dressed  respectably  in  cap  and  gown.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  that  in  all  spheres  of  activity 
the  young  rebels  of  yesterday,  whether  men  or  ideas,  make  up 
the  Establishment  of  today.  If  so,  there  is  only  one  thing  we 
can  do  about  it :  recognise  the  fact,  and  not  deceive  ourselves, 
through  scruples,  that  it  is  otherwise.  Robert  Graves  has  a  poem 
called  In  Broken  Images,  which  may  have  to  do  with  this  oppo¬ 
sition  between  ‘soldiering  on’  and  methodology : 
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‘He  is  quick,  thinking  in  clear  images; 

I  am  slow,  thinking  in  broken  images. 

He  becomes  dull,  trusting  to  his  clear  images; 

I  become  sharp,  mistrusting  my  broken  images. 

Trusting  his  images,  he  assumes  their  relevance; 

Mistrusting  my  images,  I  question  their  relevance. 

Assuming  their  relevance,  he  assumes  the  fact; 

Questioning  their  relevance,  I  question  the  fact. 

When  the  fact  fails  him,  he  questions  his  senses; 

When  the  fact  fails  me,  I  approve  my  senses. 

He  continues  quick  and  dull  in  his  clear  images; 

I  continue  slow  and  sharp  in  my  broken  images. 

He  in  a  new  confusion  of  his  understanding; 

I  in  a  new  understanding  of  my  confusion.’* 

Remembering  how  modernism  began,  with  what  sheer  neces¬ 
sity  and  abused  by  what  vested  interests,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  feel  reluctant  to  criticise  it  in  any  of  its  parts.  But  move¬ 
ments  are  born  and  die — they  must  die,  in  that  sense,  if  literature 
is  to  go  on.  No  movement,  no  style,  can  be  kept  artificially 
alive:  it  can  only  be  preserved  as  pastiche.  It  is  symptomatic 
that  a  recent  reviewer  in  the  New  Statesman^  a  young  man, 
should  attack  the  world  of  letters  for  supposedly  no  longer 
paying  enough  attention  to  Pound.  His  implication  was  that  the 
British  were  returning  to  their  native  element :  a  sort  of  eternal 
Georgianism.  I  cannot  say  where  English  poets  are  going:  I 
only  hope  they  are  going  somewhere.  And  not  in  Pound’s  direc¬ 
tion  :  English  poets  have  surely  learnt  what  they  can  from  him 
by  now,  and  there  is  plenty  about  Pound  which  they  ought  not 
to  learn.  To  hold  up  certain  English  and  American  writers  of 
the  younger  generation  as  truly  contemporary  because  they  write 
Pound-pastiche,  pseudo-Pound,  is  to  commit  nonsense.  To  be 
contemporary  now,  whatever  it  may  be  positively,  is  pretty  ob¬ 
viously  not  to  be  modernist;  and  the  gallant  knights  of  Pound, 
seeing  themselves  as  progressives,  are  merely  reactionary  in  a 
conventional  way.  No,  we  don’t  learn  from  history,  do  we? 
The  wheel  turns,  in  spite  of  all  the  critical  blocks  we  put  under 
it.  I  am  not  denying  that  the  way  it  turns  may  not  please  us, 
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or  that  it  may  make  a  turn  for  the  worse.  But  I  am  sure  that  it 
must  turn,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  needs  and  literary 
responses  that  change  should  take  place;  and  that  change  cannot 
be  calculated  in  advance,  cannot  be  ‘worked’  from  such  old 
recipes  as  ‘read  Laforgue  and  Corbiere’,  or  whatever.  (I  take 
this  as  an  example  because  at  the  very  time  when  one  critic  was 
complaining  that  So-and-So  would  have  written  a  better  review 
of  Philip  Larkin’s  poems  if  the  reviewer  had  read  Laforgue 
and  Corbiere,  another  critic  was  complaining  that  Larkin  would 
have  written  better  poems  if  he  had  read  Laforgue  and  Cor- 
bicre.  This  nagging  and  niggling  is  what  Eliot’s  insistence  on 
the  ‘historical  sense’  has  come  to  in  our  time.) 

That  I  should  be  making  such  heavy  weather  of  this  point — 
unless  it  merely  reveals  a  predilection  in  me  for  heavy  weather 
—is  an  indication  that  our  own  age,  though  much  more  self- 
conscious  and  sophisticated  in  literary  matters  (how  primitive 
Dr.  Johnson  looks  by  the  side  of  our  critics!),  is  not  discernibly 
more  intelligent  than  earlier  ages.  The  dark  gods  still  rule  in 
those  places  where  art,  minor  as  well  as  major,  is  born.  (No 
doubt  it  from  them  that  culture’s  yellow  tinge  comes.)  I  prefer 
the  dark  gods  to  Graves’s  ‘White  Goddess’ :  she  sounds  like  a 
cross  between  a  shrewish  wife  and  a  military  dictator,  they  at 
least  govern  by  majority  rule — or  misrule. 

White  goddesses  or  dark  gcxls — Graves  knows  that  it  is  from 
them  that  real  poetry  comes,  whether  one  calls  that  poetry 
‘romantic’  or  ‘classical’,  ‘mcxlernist’  or  ‘traditionalist’.  Contem¬ 
porary  critics  often  speak  of  poetry — of  the  writing  of  poetry — 
as  an  ‘ordering  of  experience’,  which  makes  the  poet  sound  like 
a  sergeant  drilling  some  raw  recruits.  Really  this  is  only  one  step 
less  cosy  than  those  Victorian  paintings  which  show  the  poet 
cocking  his  ear  to  catch  the  well-bred  whispers  of  a  visiting 
angel.  What  happens  usually,  I  suspect,  is  a  good  deal  less 
orderly,  less  domestic,  than  this.  Behind  the  creation  of  much 
art  is  the  horrified  effort  to  win  a  degree  of  order  (so  much  is 
correct),  of  mere  comprehensibility,  out  of  the  surrounding 
anarchy;  to  secure  a  mcxlicum  of  temporary  mercy  from  the 
midst  of  cruelty,  to  tame  one  small  beast  in  a  jungle  of  wild 
beastliness.  ‘Poetry ...  is  not  the  expression  of  personality,’  Eliot 
wrote  in  that  same  essay,  ‘but  an  escape  from  personality.’  Per- 
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haps  that  was  an  appropriate  way  of  putting  it  in  1917.  Today 
one  would  rather  say,  perhaps,  that  poetry  is  not  the  expression 
of  personality — who  wants  to  express  it} — but  the  preservation 
of  it  against  those  forces  which  in  their  different  ways — whether 
savage  or  kindly,  are  out  to  kill.  Poetry  is  written  on  a  battle¬ 
field,  not  in  a  library,  not  in  the  imaginary  museum  crammed 
with  all  the  cultural  objects  of  the  past  which  you  must  have 
fingered  carefully  one  by  one,  the  theory  has  it,  if  you  wish  to 
be  more  than  minor  and  provincial  these  days. 

Graves  is  not — what  there  is  a  risk  of  his  being  thought  simply 
because  he  is  obviously  no  /«««/<?,  and  not  given  to  the  verbal 
melodramatics  of  Dylan  Thomas  or  (if  I  may  spit  in  church 
again)  the  brilliant  sensationalism  of  The  Waste  Land — Graves 
is  not  genteel,  tame,  castrated. 

‘Children  are  dumb  to  say  how  hot  the  day  is, 

How  hot  the  scent  is  of  the  summer  rose. 

How  dreadful  the  black  wastes  of  evening  sky, 

How  dreadful  the  tall  soldiers  drumming  by. 

But  we  have  speech,  to  chill  the  angry  day, 

And  speech,  to  dull  the  rose’s  cruel  scent. 

We  spell  away  the  overhanging  night. 

We  spell  away  the  soldiers  and  the  fright. 

There’s  a  cool  web  of  language  winds  us  in. 

Retreat  from  too  much  joy  or  too  much  fear : 

We  grow  sea-green  at  last  and  coldly  die 
In  brininess  and  volubility. 

But  if  we  let  our  tongues  lose  self-possession. 
Throwing  off  language  and  its  watery  clasp 
Before  our  death,  instead  of  when  death  comes. 
Facing  the  wide  glare  of  the  children’s  day. 

Facing  the  rose,  the  dark  sky  and  the  drums, 

We  shall  go  mad  no  doubt  and  die  that  way.’* 

This  is  a  long  way  from  Eliot’s  chilly  division  between  ‘the 
mind  which  creates’  and  ‘the  man  who  suffers’,  from  his  desire 
to  escape  from  the  self  into  something  putatively  grander — the 
mind  of  Europe,  the  Church,  Tradition,  Royalism  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  ‘If  we  let  our  tongues  lose  self-possession, /Throwing 
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off  language  and  its  watery  clasp/ . . .  We  shall  go  mad  no  doubt 
and  die  that  way  .  .  .  ’  It  isn’t  those  who  make  the  most  noise 
who  are  nearest  to  madness.  And  the  neighbourhood  of  mad¬ 
ness,  and  the  sober  consciousness  of  it,  is  what  leads  to  poetry. 
Not  a  preoccupation  with  some  sort  of  Tradition,  not  the  proud 
possession  of  a  theory  of  literature,  and  certainly  not  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  literary-cum-social  world.  It  is,  to  put 
it  baldly,  a  late  manifestation  of  the  instinct  to  survive — the  poet 
is  the  man  who  has  most  accurately  gauged  the  odds — and  to 
survive  with  some  honour.  As  for  the  reading  of  poetry,  Graves 
described  that  rather  baldly  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  com¬ 
pared  a  poetry  anthology  to  ‘a  well-stocked  medicine  chest 
against  all  ordinary  mental  disorders’*® — an  agreeably  modest 
way  of  making  a  reasonably  large  claim. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  term  ‘a  poet’s  poet’  meant. 
Perhaps  simply  a  poet,  like  Graves,  with  no  definable  ‘message’, 
no  ‘unifying  philosophy’,  no  marketable  gimmick.  A  unifying 
philosophy  in  a  poet  is  a  very  valuable  thing — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  research  worker  or  the  lecturer.  In  other  respects,  it 
is  a  less  unambiguous  blessing.  A  philosophy,  what  is  properly 
termed  a  philosophy,  is  more  precisely  expounded  in  prose,  and 
more  precisely  understood.  A  philosophy  can  be  used  in  poetry, 
of  course — but  that  poetry  will  not  thereby  be  superior  to  the 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  used  by  the  poet,  in  lieu  of  a  philosophy, 
because  the  sort  of  exploration  which  it  allows,  which  it  «, 
seems  to  him  more  to  the  point,  more  ‘live’,  than  any  sort  of 
philosophical  writing  could  be.  Because  it  is  ‘the  thing  itself, 
rather  than  ‘a  thing  about  a  thing’. 

‘My  stutter,  my  cough,  my  unfinished  sentences’.  Graves  says 
in  a  poem,  ‘Denote  an  inveterate  physical  reluctance/To  use  the 
metaphysical  idiom’.**  In  prose  he  has  defined  poetry  as  ‘sense; 
good  sense;  penetrating,  often  heart-rending  sense’.**This  poet’s 
poet  is  engaged  in  working  towards  a  philosophy  which  is  never 
reached,  in  the  subduing  of  small  confusion  after  small  con¬ 
fusion  through  exorcism  or  celebration,  each  confusion  of  a 
different  kind  and  needing  to  be  faced  in  a  different  way,  and 
each  confusion  so  real,  so  distinct,  so  much  itself,  that  the  con¬ 
clusion — I  mean  the  grand  conclusion  which  is  to  conclude 
every  confusion,  those  which  have  not  yet  manifested  themselves 
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as  well  as  those  which  have — this  grand  conclusion  not  only 
cannot  be  visualised  but  can  only  seem  a  disastrous  immorality, 
a  throwing  up  of  the  sponge. 

‘He  in  a  new  confusion  of  his  understanding; 

I  in  a  new  understanding  of  my  confusion.’ 

One  valid  criticism  of  Graves,  I  think,  is  that  he  is  too  much 
the  poet.  That  is,  he  tends  to  set  himself  to  clear  up  confusions 
which  don’t  really  exist.  He  applies  that  technique  of  his,  so 
ready  to  hand,  to  situations  not  warranting  its  employment. 
More  simply,  some  of  his  poems  have  no  subject:  he  writes 
without  needing  to  write.  He  can  even  operate  as  a  poet  of  the 
Commonplace  Book,  a  Keepsake  versifier.  The  Clark  Lectures 
(which  he  gave  during  1954 — 1955  printed  under  the 

title  The  Crowning  Privilege)  offer  a  convincing  explanation  of 
this  not  uncommon  phenomenon.  A  poet,  he  there  says,  craves 
the  sheer  excitement  of  writing  a  poem.  Hence  he  puts  himself 
‘into  a  receptive  posture’  and  awaits  the  visitation  of  the  Muse. 
But  the  visitation  thus  contrived  is  ‘not  of  the  Goddess  but  of  one 
of  those  idle,  foolish,  earth-bound  spirits  that  hover  around  the 
planchette  board,  or  the  pillows  of  sick  men’.  Graves  adds  that 
though  a  poet  knows  in  his  heart  which  are  necessary  poems 
and  which  arc  unnecessary,  ‘too  often  he  tries  to  fool  himself 
that  all  are  necessary’.  This  is  not  a  mortal  sin,  however :  ‘the 
unnecessary  ones  drop  out,  the  necessary  ones  remain’.  Else¬ 
where,  in  a  poem,  he  comments  wryly,  ‘We  are  not  Virgils,  but 
one  night  in  twenty’.**  At  any  rate,  Graves’s  unnecessary  poems 
arc  unpretentious;  they  will  harm  no  one;  and  time  will  soon 
dispose  of  them  if  the  poet  himself  docs  not. 

While  on  this  aspect  of  his  work,  I  should  say  something 
about  his  prose,  part  of  which  I  suspect  is  also  unnecessary.  I 
am  not  referring  to  his  novels  (which  seem  to  me  intelligent, 
enjoyable  and  a  remarkably  clean  way  of  making  a  living  out 
of  words),  but  to  his  poetic  mythology  of  the  White  Goddess 
and  to  much  of  his  Clark  Lectures.  Of  the  former  I  think  Karl 
Miller  has  offered  a  convincing  explanation,  or  extenuation,  in 
remarking  that  ‘Graves’s  poetry  becomes  the  place  where  make- 
believe  is  known  for  what  it  is. . . .  And  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
cleaner  his  verse  becomes  and  the  more  “man-like”  his  subjcct- 
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matter,  the  higher  the  slag  of  make-believe  piles  up  in  his 
prose’. The  Clark  Lectures  contain  some  shrewd  comments  on 
particular  poets  (Dylan  Thomas,  for  instance)  and  on  poetry  in 
general,  such  as : 

‘Personally,  I  expect  poems  to  say  what  they  mean  in  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  way;  even  if  the  thought  they 
contain  is  complex.  I  do  not  mind  exalted  language  in  poetry 
any  more  than  1  mind  low  language,  but  rhetoric  disgusts  me.’ 

The  objection  to  these  lectures,  in  which  Graves  lists  a  number 
of  things  which  a  true  poet  is  not,  is  that  he  displays  himself  as 
something  which  a  true  poet  is  not — a  nagging  old  woman. 
Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  extenuation :  the  lectures  were  given  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  on  enemy  ground, 
that  he  was  entrapped  in  an  imaginary  museum,  if  not  a  real 
one.  It  was  from  Cambridge  that,  as  an  inveterate  non-museum- 
itc,  he  was  doomed  to  minority. 

Graves  once  remarked  that  the  only  kind  of  lecture  you  could 
give  about  poetry  was  what  Cummings  called  a  non-lecture;  and 
the  Clark  Lectures  are  really  un-criticism.  In  1926  Graves  wrote: 

‘It  was  surely  a  critic  who  first  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  subject-matter  and  form,  and  from  this  began  to 
philosophise  on  form;  as  it  is  surely  criticism  which  has  always 
stood  between  poetry  and  the  plain  reader,  made  possible  the 
writing  of  so  much  false  poetry  and,  by  giving  undue  promi¬ 
nence  to  theory,  robbed  the  reader  of  his  power  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  false  and  what  is  true.”* 

Graves  there  offers  a  good  definition  of  bad  criticism,  and  also, 
one  notes,  a  good  definition  of  much  current  kudos-winning 
criticism. 

1  had  better  add — the  (Kcasion  being  what  it  is — that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  teaching,  as  such,  of  literature.  Nor  am  I  assailing 
practical  criticism,  which  seems  to  me  the  real  criticism  and 
essentially  unassailable.  F.  R.  Leavis  is  the  outstanding  practical 
critic  of  our  times :  his  cogency  results  from  the  fact  that  what 
he  says  is  backed  up  by  the  text.  He  puts  questions — the  right 
questions — to  the  text  and  the  text  makes  answer.  My  own  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  those  critics  who  make  statements  and  then  seek 
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justification  in  the  text,  or  indeed  scorn  to  seek  jusification  at  all. 
The  theoreticians— to  use  a  polite  term;  to  use  a  franker  one— 
the  manipulators  of  gimmicks. 

I  want  to  close  by  reading  three  poems  by  Graves,  each  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  prominent  aspect  of  his  work.  First,  because  of  its 
subject,  a  poem  about  love — ‘love,  the  near-honourable  malady’ 
— called  With  Her  Ups  Only.  The  theme  is  not  remarkable,  by 
no  means  out-of-the-way;  the  treatment  is  characteristic;  the 
simplicity,  the  downright  tone,  and  the  neatness  (urgent  lover 
followed  by  urgent  husband,  the  children  appealed  to  on  each 
occasion,  a  sequence  of  acts  of  non-love) : 

‘This  honest  wife,  challenged  at  dusk 
At  the  garden  gate,  under  a  moon  perhaps. 

In  scent  of  honeysuckle,  dared  to  deny 
Love  to  an  urgent  lover :  with  her  lips  only. 

Not  with  her  heart.  It  was  an  assignation; 

Taken  aback,  what  could  she  say  else? 

For  the  children’s  sake,  the  lie  was  venial; 

“For  the  children’s  sake,’’  she  argued  with  her  conscience. 

Yet  a  mortal  lie  must  follow  before  dawn : 

Challenged  as  usual  in  her  own  bed. 

She  protests  love  to  an  urgent  husband. 

Not  with  her  heart  but  with  her  lips  only; 

“For  the  children’s  sake,’’  she  argues  with  her  conscience, 
“For  the  children’’ — turning  suddenly  cold  towards  them.”* 

The  second  demonstrates  how  little  artiness  there  is  in  this 
poet’s  make-up.  Like  the  china  plate,  he  wants  to  be  used,  to 
‘soldier  on’,  not  to  be  stuck  on  a  shelf  in  a  museum : 

‘From  a  crowded  barrow  in  a  street-market 
The  plate  was  ransomed  for  a  few  coppers. 

Was  brought  gleefully  home,  given  a  place 
On  a  commanding  shelf. 

“Quite  a  museum-piece,’’  an  expert  cries 
(Eyeing  it  through  the  ready  pocket-lens) — 

As  though  a  glass  case  would  be  less  sepulchral 
Than  the  barrow-hearse! 
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For  weeks  this  plate  retells  the  history 
Whenever  an  eye  runs  in  that  direction : 

“Near  perdition  I  was,  in  a  street-market 
With  rags  and  old  shoes.” 

“A  few  coppers” — here  once  again 
The  purchaser’s  proud  hand  lifts  down 
The  bargain,  displays  the  pot-bank  sign 
Scrawled  raggedly  underneath. 

Enough,  permit  the  treasure  to  forget 
The  emotion  of  that  providential  purchase, 

Becoming  a  good  citizen  of  the  house 
Like  its  fellow-crockery. 

Let  it  dispense  sandwiches  at  a  party 
And  not  be  noticed  in  the  drunken  buzz, 

Or  little  cakes  at  afternoon  tea 
When  cakes  are  in  demand. 

Let  it  regain  a  lost  habit  of  life, 

Foreseeing  death  in  honourable  breakage 
Somewhere  between  the  kitchen  and  the  shelf 
To  be  sincerely  mourned.’” 

The  last  is  one  of  his  quasi-allegorical  pieces;  I  mean  the  sort 
of  poem  which  has  an  obvious,  logical,  contained  meaning  and 
at  the  same  time  carries  the  suggestion  of  another  significance. 
You  don’t  feel  that  the  poem  was  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
allegory,  and  if  you  don’t  want  allegory,  fair  enough,  you  can 
ignore  it  and  still  be  left  with  a  perfectly  legitimate  poem.  This 
is  called  Beauty  in  Trouble'. 

‘Beauty  in  trouble  flees  to  the  good  angel 
On  whom  she  can  rely 
To  pay  her  cab-fare,  run  a  steaming  bath. 

Poultice  her  bruised  eye; 

Will  not  at  first,  whether  for  shame  or  caution. 

Her  difficulty  disclose; 

Until  he  draws  a  cheque  book  from  his  plumage. 
Asking  her  how  much  she  owes; 
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(Breakfast  in  bed :  coffee  and  marmalade, 

Toast,  eggs,  orange-juice. 

After  a  long,  sound  sleep — the  first  since  when? — 

And  no  word  of  abuse). 

Loves  him  less  only  than  her  saint-like  mother, 

Promises  to  repay 

His  loans  and  most  seraphic  thoughtfulness 
A  million-fold  one  day. 

Beauty  grows  plump,  renews  her  broken  courage 
And,  borrowing  ink  and  pen. 

Writes  a  news-letter  to  the  evil  angel 
(Her  first  gay  act  since  when?): 

The  fiend  who  beats,  betrays  and  sponges  on  her. 
Persuades  her  white  is  black, 

Flaunts  vespertilian  wing  and  cloven  hoof; 

And  soon  will  fetch  her  back. 

Virtue,  good  angel,  is  its  own  reward : 

Your  dollars  were  well  spent. 

But  would  you  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediment?’** 

That  poem  is  about  Beauty,  a  pretty  girl  attracted  despite  her¬ 
self  to  a  bad  man.  And,  or,  perhaps,  about  Beauty — Art,  that  is 
— which  must  consort  with  Evil,  which  apparently  cannot  find 
inspiration  in  Good  alone.  If  so,  it  is  added  testimony  that  Art 
will  not  thrive  in  any  society  which  is  run  in  the  style  of  a 
children’s  nursery,  whether  the  role  of  nanny  is  taken  by  a  set 
of  well-read  dons  or  by  a  government  department.  Robert 
Graves  is  a  rare  writer  who,  throughout  a  long  working  life, 
has  neither  succumbed  to  any  sort  of  nanny  nor  set  up  as  some 
sort  of  nanny  himself. 
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Book  Reviews 

POETRY  OF  ADAPTATION 

The  Forests  of  Lithuania.  By  Donald  Davie.  The  Marvell  Press, 
1959,  I2S.  6d. 

HERE  ARE  48  pages  of  sustained  narrative,  descriptive,  and 
conversational  poetry  in  which  Mr.  Davie  shows  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  the  short  line  and  long  paragraph  in  verse.  Its  poles 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  Augustan  wit  and  eighteenth-century 
mannerism,  mock-heroic  and  the  deliberate  use  of  phrases  like 
‘enamel  groves’,  ‘ebon  dust’,  ’vegetable  fate’ ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  witty  but  more  cruel  and  penetrating  juxtapositions 
of  Ezra  Pound,  which  give  life  to  the  dramatic  exchanges.  The 
two  manners  sort  well  together  on  the  whole,  the  Augustan 
couplet,  and  the  Poundian  jar,  as  realised  most  effectively  in 
Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius.  Out  of  them  Mr.  Davie  has 
fashioned  his  own  range  of  styles  and  tones,  which  can  accom¬ 
modate  luxuriousness,  a  certain  grandeur,  and  most  notably, 
comedy;  above  all,  they  keep  the  narrative  moving. 

To  what  end  is  this  accomplishment  used.?  Mr.  Davie  docs 
not  help  his  reader  much.  He  tells  us  that  his  poem  is  ‘adapted’ 
from  the  Pan  Tadeusz  of  Adam  Mickiewicz,  and  also  provides 
a  verse  foreword,  the  least  individual  and  least  happy  section,  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Mickiewicz  contemplates  the  neglect  of  his 
work,  and  the  betrayal  of  Poland  in  the  thirties,  and  suggests 
that  Europe  is  all  one,  indivisible. 

And  Europe’s  heart 

Is  wherever  community  happens  in  any  age. 

This  might  help  to  give  a  focus  to  the  poem  of  Mickiewicz, 
which  on  the  evidence  of  this  adaptation  should  certainly  be 
much  better  known  in  this  country,  but  seems  rather  portentous 
for  what  The  Forests  of  Lithuania  in  fact  offers.  Here  certain 
episodes  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  epic  are  presented  in  the 
first  five  sections,  so  as  to  form  a  roughly  continuous  narrative 
— the  return  of  Tadeusz,  his  first  meeting  with  the  girl  Zosia, 
from  whom  he  is  lured  temporarily  by  her  guardian  Telimena, 
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and  his  rivalry  wtih  the  Count  in  love  and  in  the  bear-hunt.  The 
sixth  and  last  section  leaps  to  Books  ii  and  12  of  the  epic,  with 
a  glance  back  to  Books  6  and  10;  it  moves  dirccdy  from  the 
disillusionment  of  Tadeusz  as  he  discovers  that  Telimcna’s 
beauty  is  artificial,  the  theme  of  Section  5,  to  a  celebration  of  the 
brief  freedom  enjoyed  by  Lithuanians  in  1812,  when  Napoleon 
progressed  utowards  Moscow.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  return  of  Tadeusz  from  the  wars,  a  wounded  soldier  come 
to  marry  Zosia. 

This  has  a  coherence,  but  not  the  coherence  of  Mickicwicz’s 
poem.  Its  stress  lies  principally  on  what  can  be  treated  with  a 
wry  humour,  and  Mr.  Davie  has  a  remarkable  ability  to  portray 
and  dramatise  figures  at  once  prolix  and  funny,  limited  to  the 
point  of  foolishness,  yet  sympathetic  and  at  times  dignified.  So 
the  progress  in  love  of  Tadeusz,  the  gathering  of  mushrooms, 
the  Seneschal’s  feats  of  horn-blowing,  the  gaiety  of  the  old  way 
of  life,  are  magnificently  conveyed,  together  with  a  sense  of  the 
traditions  of  an  ancient  stock,  suggested,  for  example,  in  the 
reproof  given  to  Tadeusz  at  the  beginning  by  his  uncle,  the 
Judge,  who  appeals  to 

Decorum,  the  difficult  science. 

No  matter  of  graceful  posture 
Or  ease  at  the  affable  counter. 

But  bearing  of  old  Poland; 

Courtesy,  being  extended 

To  all,  not  without  distinction.  .  .  . 

In  addition,  some  of  the  major  set-pieces  of  the  original,  the 
descriptions  of  the  bear-hunt,  of  Dobrzhynski’s  house,  and 
the  evocation  of  the  forests  of  the  fatherland  as  a  second  Eden, 
are  fully  rendered. 

Pan  Tadeusz,  however,  is  centrally  concerned  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  subtitled  ‘The  Last  Foray  in  Lithuania’,  and 
the  ‘foray’,  a  means  of  carrying  out  rough  justice  by  fighting, 
is  the  main  episode.  It  is  carried  out  by  the  Count,  with  the  aid 
of  the  gentry,  notably  the  formidable  Dobrzhynski,  against  the 
Soplicas,  led  by  the  Judge,  in  order  to  recover  the  castle.  The 
Count  wins,  but  is  seized  by  Russian  soldiers  occupying  the 
district;  this  brings  together  the  two  factions,  who  unite  to 
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attack  the  common  enemy.  The  Russians  are  overwhelmed  in 
the  fighting,  in  which  the  monk  Robak,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  father  of  Tadeusz,  does  great  slaughter.  The  factions,  recon¬ 
ciled,  are  forced  into  exile  to  escape  the  Tsar’s  long  fingers, 
until  they  are  able  to  return  again  in  the  wake  of  Napoleon. 

In  all  this  a  strong  emphasis  lies  on  the  inability  of  the 
Lithuanians  to  live  their  own  lives  in  a  country  occupied  and 
oppressed  by  the  Tsar’s  agents.  The  Forests  of  Lithuania  ex¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  main  action,  though  some  of  the  figures  in 
it  appear  briefly,  like  Robak,  who  has  a  few  lines  devoted  to 
him  in  the  first  section,  and  Dobrzhynski,  whose  house  is 
described  in  Section  6,  and  who  speaks  in  person  at  the  end. 
Their  presence  is  unexplained,  and  I  imagine  that  the  reader 
who  does  not  look  up  Pan  Tadeusz  will  be  simply  puzzled  by 
them.  The  omission  of  the  main  plot  leaves  too  slender  a  sup¬ 
port,  in  the  comedy  and  vigour  of  lighter  activities,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  section  celebrating  the  forest;  and  the  poem’s 
nostalgia  remains  itself,  unable  to  blaze  into  patriotic  or  liberal 
ardour.  So  what  might  have  given  the  idea  of  ‘community’ 
some  meaning  is  subdued  beneath  the  sonorities  of  the  set 
descriptions  and  the  satire  of  the  love  scenes. 

It  may  be  that  The  Forests  of  Lithuania  stops  short  of  what 
our  present-day  sensibility  finds  most  attractive  within  a  ‘neutral 
tone’,  honesty,  clarity,  humour,  wit,  and  deliberately  neglects 
the  central  ardours  and  excitements  of  the  Polish  epic.  I  have 
noticed  that  echoes  of  these  are  toned  down,  so  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  outburst  of  Tadeusz  in  praise  of  trees,  especially  the 
birch  tree  of  his  homeland,  becomes  a  general  comment  of  the 
narrator  (pp.  37-8),  and  a  lament  for  the  trees  that  are  cut  down 
for  the  benefit  of  overlords  in  Moscow  is  softened  into 

Monuments  of  our  fathers! 

How  many  among  you  yearly 

Fall  to  contractors’  axes?  (p.  39) 

The  urgency  of  the  original  is  lacking  here. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Davie  to  leave  it  at  that.  The 
Forests  of  Lithuania  is  fully  intelligible  only  by  reference  to 
Pan  Tadeusz^  and  must  endure  comparison  with  the  epic,  and 
comment  on  what  it  leaves  out  of  account;  but  it  should  also 
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receive  acclaim  for  what  it  does,  and  Mr.  Davie  achieves  so 
much  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  more. 
He  shows  a  new  range  and  sustained  power  of  his  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  accessible  in  English  the  greatness  of 
Mickiewicz.  I  hope  he  will  enlarge  his  adaptation  to  include 
the  foray,  and  provide  a  frame  of  reference  that  will  allow  the 
splendid  section  on  the  forest  to  work  more  richly : 

A  polity  well  planned 
Keeps  order  in  the  lair : 

Meum  nor  tuum  there 
Embroil,  and  unaware 
Of  duelling  or  war 
As  once  in  Paradise 
Keeping  the  peace,  too  wise 
To  Butt  or  bite,  the  tame 
And  the  wild  consort.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  help  if,  in  the  next  printing,  the 
pointless  frontispiece  of  a  bison  were  replaced  by  a  note  on 
Mickiewicz  and  a  list  of  dramatis  personae  and  their  relation- 

R.  A.  Foakes 

Durham 


E.  E.  CUMMINGS:  POET  IN  PERSON 

The  Magic  Ma\er:  E.  E.  Cummings.  By  Charles  Norman. 

Macmillan  (New  York),  41s.  6d. 

NO  PERSON  is  quite  like  him — for  reasons  hidden  behind  his 
face,  for  reasons  made  explicit  in  his  poetry,  which  is  utterly 
■  unlike  anyone  else’s.  He  is  a  renegade,  a  naif,  a  tub-thumper, 
j  an  iconoclast  of  Swiftian  savagery,  a  didactic  realist,  an  anti- 
!  vulgarian  with  a  vast  lyrical  sympathy  for  average  man,  a 
scabrous  anarchist  and  conceptualising  mounteback.  He  is  also 
I  a  serious  and  busy  painter  in  oils :  he  soon  left  abstracts  behind 
him,  and  his  canvases  are  almost  staid,  certainly  conventional. 
From  them  you  would  never  guess  that  he  is  a  brilliant,  on- 
rushing  talker  and  one  of  the  purest  lyrical  poets. 
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He  has  always  been  in  trouble :  for  every  act  of  public  acclaim 
there  have  been  half  a  dozen  of  hooting  indignation.  His  life 
and  his  writing  have  been  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of  slow- 
dawning  elation,  of  the  magic  in  individuality  and  to  the  de¬ 
bunking  of  those  public  and  decent  devices  that  all  too  soon 
begin  to  annul  in  each  of  us  the  child’s  capacity  for  wonder. 
Love  and  rebellion  move  him  alternately :  move  him  to  maul 
and  reconceive  the  principles  of  typography  with  the  same  in¬ 
tensity  as  characterises  his  blistering  poem  on  the  Hungarian 
uprising.  His  creed  has  never  varied.  He  has  taken  up  no 
fashionable  attitudes.  Anti-collective,  prizing  only  moments  of 
intense  awareness,  he  has  stuck  to  his  ‘alert  hatred  of  normal¬ 
ity’,  his  search  for  ‘the  crisp  organic  squirm’ :  ‘We  can  never 
be  born  enough,’  he  said.  So  he  has  diligently  pushed  language 
beyond  its  usual  limits,  partly  by  adapting  the  Greek  practice 
of  tmesis  (separating  parts  of  a  word  or  combining  the  parts  of 
two),  but  also  (and  more  than  his  detractors  allow)  by  such 
simple  modifications  as  we  find  in  the  following ; 

how  dark  and  single,  where  he  ends,  the  earth 
(whose  texture  feels  of  pride  and  loneliness 
alive  like  some  dream  giving  more  than  all 
life’s  busy  little  dyings  may  possess) 

how  sincere  large  distinct  and  natural 
he  comes  to  his  disappearance;  as  a  mind 
full  without  fear  might  faithfully  lie  down 
to  so  much  sleep  they  only  understand 

meanwhile  this  ghost  goes  under,  his  drowned  girth 
are  mountains;  and  beyond  all  hurt  of  praise 
the  unimaginable  night  not  known 

That  is  a  moving  and  graciously  lucid  poem.  His  method  is  to 
blur  things  into  simultaneity.  He  uses  lower  case  where  we 
might  expect  capitals :  he  squeezes  up  the  words;  he  twists  the 
syntax — what  poet  doesn’t? — and  bypasses  the  sequences  of 
logic  and  time.  A  favourite  trick  is  to  re-cast  parts  of  speech: 
‘a  pretty  how  town’,  ‘daughters  of  ifbut’,  ‘this  now  of  sky*. 
Sometimes  he  explodes  familiar  word-groupings,  sometimes  he 
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creates  portmanteau  lines  of  compound  words.  But  fewer  of  his 
poems  than  is  supposed  consist  of  one  word  set  up  as  a  ragged 
spine  of  letters  down  the  page  or  of  preposterously  dense  punc- 
tuational  jumbles.  His  art,  like  Chagall’s,  is  one  of  free  but 
purposeful  combination.  We  have  to  be  stunned  into  attention : 
and,  most  of  the  time,  we  are.  Occasionally,  of  course,  in  dis¬ 
mantling  a  perception  or  a  phrase  the  better  to  expose  the 
wonder  of  its  detail,  he  achieves  a  merely  pointless  disintegra¬ 
tion.  He  splits  and  splinters  reality;  he  aims  to  strip  us  of  lip- 
service  and  cliche.  His  best  work  often  does  little  more  than 
exploit  the  principle  of  metaphor  further  than  other  poets  have 
done:  ‘lovers,  two  and  two  bound  for  themselves’,  ‘no  time 
ago  or  else  a  life’,  ‘walk  the  longness  of  autumn’.  In  his  worst 
poems — they  bristle  like  barbed  wire — the  ingenuities  of  the 
technique  become  a  gimmick  occluding  all  else.  The  double 
presentation  of  an  item  appears  less  like  anaphora  or  allitera¬ 
tion  than  like  dittography — a  careless  repetition  on  the  part  of 
the  compositor. 

But,  then,  his  is  a  borderline  art :  his  ideal  seems  to  be  that 
we  should  be  able  to  apprehend  his  poems  as  instantly  as  a 
camera  might  photograph  a  complicated  telegram.  His  quest 
is  fascinatingly  close  to  madness;  his  successes  are  slightly  de¬ 
mented.  He  explores  the  everyday  world  with  an  archaeolo¬ 
gist’s  or  botanist’s  care;  and  to  read  his  clearest  poems  is  like 
watching  one  of  those  films  which  accelerate  the  germination 
and  growth  of  a  flower  into  a  few  minutes.  He  makes  Jour- 
dains  of  us  all :  all  our  lives  we  have  confronted  magic  without 
knowing  we  did. 

All  this,  numerous  studies  and  Mr.  Charles  Norman’s  bio¬ 
graphy  The  Magic  Ma\cr,  have  miscellaneously  and  tentatively 
made  plain.  From  his  roaring  days  at  Harvard,  through  the 
French  concentration  camp  stoically  but  pertly  depicted  in  The 
Enormous  Room  (1922),  through  Paris  and  New  York  in  the 
heady  of  1920’s,  autumns  in  New  Hampshire,  days  of  painting 
and  nights  of  writing,  the  Russian  visit  recounted  in  Eimiy 
public  readings,  public  abuse  (especially  of  his  play  ///m,  and 
even  of  Eimi  before  it  had  been  set  up  in  type) — through  all  that 
and  the  accolade  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Chair  at  Harvard, 
Cummings  simply  kept  deepening  the  same  beliefs.  Does  this 
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suggest  that  he  closed  his  mind  early  and  refused  to  reconsider 
his  ideas  according  to  experience?  Hardly :  Cummings  plunged 
in,  with  his  vocation  to  guide  him.  He  found  that  his  calling 
referred  to  everything.  No  chameleon,  he  matched  the  same 
passionate  attentiveness  with  the  same  loathing  of  the  inhuman 
mass,  ‘mostpeople’.  (In  this,  as  in  several  other  things,  he  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Swift.)  If  he  dotes  on  his  idiosyncrasies,  he  docs 
so  consciously :  they  are  the  trappings  of  his  craft — no  less  than 
were  theosophy  and  Celtic  myths  to  Yeats,  than  Whitman’s 
‘barbaric  yawp’  was  to  him.  Always,  Cummings  has  insisted, 
the  quality  of  something  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Whether  he  celebrates  peanuts  offered  to  a  correct 
Cambridge  lady;  gravensteins  dropping  ‘with  a  kind  of  blind 
big  sound  on  the  ground’;  the  little  lame  balloonman;  the 
Greenwich  Village  eccentric.  Little  Joe  Gould;  Effie  whose 
brains  were  made  of  gingerbread;  girls  with  nipples  like  pink 
thimbles;  or  chimneys  and  tulips;  or  excoriates  ‘Drof’s  Wheel 
Mine’,  prurient  guardians  of  Admass  morality,  ‘kumrads’,  poli¬ 
ticians,  Uncle  Sam  or  indiscriminate  anthologists,  he  testifies  to 
and  assesses  life’s  unsystematic  variety.  He  has  had  the  courage 
of  his  choice,  has  been  also  (as  he  himself  found  Dylan  Thomas 
and  Hart  Crane)  a  lemming  of  the  poetic  species. 

He  has  attended  to  this  world.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of 
his  excessive  recourse  to  words  with  heavy  ‘poetical’  and  senti¬ 
mental  overtones?  Stars,  flowers,  dusk,  dew,  together  with 
such  words  as  ‘beautiful’,  ‘love’  and  ‘sweet’  recur  in  his  poems 
with  cloying  monotony.  This  is  strange,  for  his  view  of  life  is 
unsparing  and  thorough.  He  knows  the  prose  as  well  as  the 
poetry  of  life,  the  crass  and  the  shoddy  and  the  vulgar  and  the 
foul  as  well  as  the  beleaguered  idylls.  Why  is  it  that  his  lyrics 
tend  to  be  more  sugary  than  they  need  to  be?  His  lyrical  gift 
is  far  from  weak.  Why  are  his  satires,  his  exposures  so  stark? 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  man  who  longs  to  make  a 
synthesis,  but  hates  to  contaminate  in  his  poetry  what  he  loves, 
tends  to  think  in  terms  of  absolutes.  What  he  loves  is  pastoral; 
what  he  hates  is  commercial.  (Cummings  will  have  neither 
radio  nor  T.V.  in  his  house.)  So  it  is  that  both  pastoral  and  its 
opposite  are  raised  to  the  highest  power;  that  examples  of  each 
arc  amassed  in  their  own  right  as  specimens.  The  lyrics  arc 
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massed  alkali,  the  satires  massed  acid.  His  poems  are  those  of 
an  idealist  who,  except  when  he  is  thinking  abstractly,  tends  to 
intensify  cherishing  into  sequestration.  Compare  his  abstract 
thinking  with  his  lyrical  and  acerb  modes : 

so  many  selves  (so  many  fiends  and  gods 
each  greedier  than  every)  is  a  man 
(so  easily  one  in  another  hides; 

I  yet  man  can,  being  all,  escape  from  none) 

I  That  is  subtler  in  its  mixture  than  this : 

i  spirit  colossal 

(daunted  by  always 
j  nothing)  you  darling 

!  diminutive  person 

I  or  this : 

i  why  must  itself  up  every  of  a  park 

ianus  stick  some  quote  statue  unquote  to 
prove  that  a  hero  equals  any  jerk 
who  was  afraid  to  dare  to  answer  ‘no’  ? 

(The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Cummings  mistakes  homogeneous¬ 
ness  for  integration.  He  writes  hermetic  lyrics,  heartless  satires : 
in  fine,  he  keeps  lyrics  and  satires  apart,  and  so  prolongs  the 

I  tradition  of  ‘poesy’.  Somehow,  he  has  neglected  to  integrate 
hfe’s  heterogeneous  muddle  into  one  complex  poem.  Even  his 
290-line  Puella  Mea,  one  of  the  lushest  love-poems  of  our  time, 

I  fails  to  register  his  complete  vision.  He  is  so  resolutely  a  com- 
I  partmentalist :  pure  poetry  is  kept  away  from  reportage.  So  he 
I  intoxicates  us  and  sobers  us  alternately ;  he  is  as  far  from  Rim- 
I  baud  or  Baudelaire  or  Eliot  as  Spenser  is  from  Shakespeare. 

P  These  facts  explain  the  nature  of  Mr.  Charles  Norman’s  bio- 
I  ^aphy.  It  holds  masses  of  intriguing  and  invaluable  informa- 
i  tion — especially  about  Cummings’s  troubles  with  proofs  and 
I  publishers,  his  satirical  articles  for  Vanity  Fairy  his  infinitely 
I  rewarding  association  with  The  Dialy  and  his  attitudes  to  con- 
I  temporary  writers.  (He  has  a  low  opinion  of  Robert  Frost, 
I  Mondrian  and  Picasso,  but  thinks  well  of  Pound,  Dylan 
I  Thomas,  Hart  Crane  and  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.)  Mr. 
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Norman  is  a  close  friend — has  been  for  some  time  and,  like  Joe 
Gould,  John  Dos  Passos,  the  typographer  S.  A.  Jacobs  and 
S.  Foster  Damon,  the  Harvard  friend  to  whom  Cummings  has 
said  he  owes  ‘everything’,  has  no  doubt  been  catalytic :  to  the 
painter  as  well  as  the  poet.  More’s  the  pity,  then,  that  his  enter¬ 
taining  documentary  should  be  marred  with  self-conscious  and 
trite  excursions  into  pseudo-aesthetics,  designed  to  defend  the 
master  and  friend  against  critics  both  mild  and  abysmally  un¬ 
fair.  Mr.  Norman’s  militant  indignation  is  overdone.  To  pro¬ 
test  so  much  is  to  underestimate  not  only  Cummings’s  eminence 
but  also  the  unrepentant  disregard  increasingly  apparent  in  his 
successive  autobiographical  hybrid  books  from  The  Enormous 
Room  to  Six  Nonlectures.  ‘1  am,’  Cummings  once  said,  ‘in  the 
position  of  a  fellow  trying  to  sell  flat-dwellers  butter  churns 
which  they  have  no  need  for.’  Verb  sap.  The  butter  churn  may 
not  be  much  required — no  more  than  poetry  in  general  is.  But 
if  churns  we  have  to  buy,  too  many  people  will  want  a  predict¬ 
able  model  capable  of  meeting  appetites  developed  on  ‘poetry 
about  nice  things’.  It  is  ironic  that  critics  should  have  castigated 
Cummings  for  his  experimental  methods  and  not  the  rather 
facile  sentimentality  which  is  likely  to  endear  him  to  the  un¬ 
demanding  reader.  It  is  not  Cummings’s  punctuation  and 
tmesis  which  need  defending:  such  practices,  in  moderation, 
make  for  liveliness.  The  vulnerable  part  is  Cummings’s  ex¬ 
tremism  in  both  typography  and  feeling.  Mr.  Norman  defends 
the  indefensible  while  disregarding  the  other  half  of  the  attack. 
Which  makes  one  thankful  that  he  did  not  attempt  a  work  of 
straight  criticism:  he  is  too  much  in  sympathy  with  habits 
which  Cummings  himself  leaves  undefended  as  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  poet’s  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  should  have 
found  an  echo  in,  of  all  works,  his  biography.  For  he  is  lyrical 
or  tart,  sad  or  tough,  ecstatic  or  censorious:  either  child  or 
Diogenes,  but  never  the  complex  Fool,  all  antinomies  and 
double  edge.  A  clue  to  the  dual  Cummings  is  perhaps  this  com¬ 
ment  by  Carl  Sandburg,  a  down-to-earth  Tircsias  writing  direct 
to  the  other  poet : 

...  he  has  had  a  rich  life  and  is  one  of  those  isolationists 

requiring  no  fan  letters  a  sort  of  Czechoslovak  who  can  take 
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it  with  dry  tears  and  merge  himself  with  twilight  and  dark¬ 
ness  and  never  be  completely  divested  of  his  songcraft  or  his 
clowning  or  his  adumbrant  quaker  speculations  and  some 
finality  of  holiness  that  he  would  deny  and  deny. 

The  burden  of  this  perceptive  extravaganza  is  plain :  Cum¬ 
mings’s  unconscious  leanings  accord  with  his  announced  con¬ 
victions.  He  wants  to,  has  to  be  judged  for  the  integrity  of  his 
extremism.  Those  butter  churns  are  meant  (like  the  titles  of  his 
books :  Tulips  and  Chimneys,^  {And),  is. of  ^,Him,C10PW , 
VV,  Eimiy  No  Thanks,  Tom,  1/20,  i  x  i,  XAIPE,  i:  Six 
Nonlectures)  to  be  spectacular.  So  too  is  his  punctuation — or  at 
least  his  ingenious  and  sometimes  demented  recodification  of 
that  practice.  All  his  life,  he  has  been  something  of  a  recluse; 
just  as  life-long  has  been  his  habit  of  exhibitionist  gesture: 
the  hermit  racing  out  briefly  to  organise  his  own  special  circus. 
But  the  integrity  is  usually  there.  His  firm  idiosyncrasy  refuses 
all  fads :  he  is  receptive  without  ever  swerving.  The  difficulty 
is  to  see  him  plain,  to  see  the  sustained  consistency  beneath  the 
showmanship.  And  once  we  have  seen  him  plain,  we  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  begin  perfecting  him  into  a  paragon.  His 
essential  quality  is  an  impenitent  definiteness:  he  juts  out, 
refuses  to  compromise.  As  Carl  Sandburg  noted,  ‘somehow  he 
owns  what  is  under  his  hat  and  at  some  moments  he  himself 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  kidding  us  or  himself  or  Jesse 
James  or  the  American  flag’.  Whitewashing  friends  and  regu¬ 
larising  critics  beware. 

Paul  West 

NEWER  BEARINGS.? 

Image  and  Experience.  By  Graham  Hough.  Duckworth,  21s. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  writers  on  modern  poetry  used  to  begin 
their  final  chapter — ‘The  Prospect  Now’ — with  a  cheerful  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  book.  The  story  they  had  to  tell  was  a  familiar 
one,  and  none  the  less  well  liked  for  that.  They  told  how  late- 
Victorian  poetry  had  lost  the  freshness  and  impetus  it  had  rc- 
I  ceived  from  the  poets  writing  earlier  in  the  century,  how  it  had 
declined  into  rumination  and  decoration,  and  then  how  Mr. 
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Pound  and  Mr.  Eliot  had  arrived  from  the  United  States  and 
equipped  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  French  Symbolist 
Poetry  had  exorcised  the  faded  Romantic  Spirit  from  the 
Georgian  bungalow  and  brought  the  Modern  Spirit  in  at  the 
door.  New  rhythms,  new  diction,  new  subject-matter — the 
whole  place  was  done  out  completely.  Once  the  initial  work 
was  done  it  was  easily  let  to  future  tenants  who,  with  minor 
changes,  were  perfectly  content  to  accept  it  as  it  stood.  The 
names  changed  with  the  years — Auden,  Spender,  Day  Lewis, 
Macneice,  Dylan  Thomas,  Muir,  Robert  Graves — but,  by  and 
large,  the  establishment  set  up  so  courageously  in  the  years  just 
before  the  first  World  War,  remained  the  same  today.  And  the 
‘prospect  now’  was  that  this  state  of  affairs  would  continue  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come.  The  literature  initiated  by 
Pound  and  Eliot  was  ‘modern’  literature  and  that,  after  all, 
was  presumably  what  was  being  written  now. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  some  doubts  began  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  establishment  was  now  so  quiet  that  rumour  began 
to  circulate  not  simply  as  to  whether  the  present  tenants  were 
drab  and  uninteresting,  but  whether  they  were  living  there  at 
all.  And  Mr.  Hough  has  now  given  us  the  fullest  and  most 
persuasive  information  to  date  that  the  poetic  establishment  set 
up  by  Mr.  Pound  and  Mr.  Eliot  has  definitely  closed  and  there 
have  been  no  tenants  for  quite  some  time.  Image  and  Experience 
is  an  analysis  of  this  situation,  and  if  it  is  read  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Kermode’s  Romantic  Image,  it  describes  a 
situation  which  no  one  who  is  concerned  with  contemporary 
literature  can  afford  to  overlook. 

To  say  that  it  is  an  important  book  is  to  say  that  it  asks  im¬ 
portant  questions  rather  than  that  it  gives  satisfactory  answers. 
Taking  imagism  as  his  key  term  for  the  description  of  modern 
poetry,  Mr.  Hough  defines  it  with  that  cardinal  tenet  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetics,  ‘a  poem  does  not  utter  propositions,  it  must 
not  mean  but  be’.  This  legacy  from  symbolism  leads  Mr.  Hough 
into  making  some  valuable  discriminations  between  ‘Romantic’, 
‘Symbolist’,  ‘Imagist’ — discriminations  which  were  rather 
blurred  in  Professor  Kermode’s  book,  though  he  made  great 
play  with  them.  All  these  three  terms,  Mr.  Hough  suggests, 
imply  a  belief  that  the  most  intense  poetry  is  an  epiphany,  a 
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I  moment  of  revelation.  For  the  romantic,  however,  this  moment 
1  is  rooted  in  the  experience  of  his  life  and  his  poetry  seeks  to 
j  describe  it  (Wordsworth’s  Prelude  offers  the  best  example  of 
I  this).  For  the  symbolist  such  a  moment  occurs  only  when  it  is 
I  embodied  in  some  artistic  form,  it  exists  in  the  poem  alone. 

*  The  poet  does  not  transmit  his  revelations,  he  creates  them. 

•  The  distinction  between  symbolism  and  imagism  is  a  finer  one. 

}  Where  symbolism  can  be  said  to  hint  of  a  world  of  absences  and 
I  essences,  imagism  is  the  direct  treatment  of  the  thing — in 
I  Pound’s  words,  ‘the  natural  object  is  always  the  adequate  sym- 
j  bol’.  The  image  not  only  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  other 
I  than  itself,  it  does  not  exist  in  terms  other  than  itself. 

1  From  this  preoccupation  with  the  image  the  characteristic 
}  features  of  modern  poetry  begin  to  form — the  logic  of  the 
!  imagination  as  well  as  the  logic  of  concepts,  the  ‘necessary’  ob- 
i  scurity,  the  sensuous  immediacy.  And,  in  a  complementary 
i  way,  the  features  of  modern  criticism  too — the  emphasis  on 
I  texture  rather  than  structure,  the  criterion  of  ‘concreteness’,  the 
[  suspicion  of  the  long  or  discursive  poem,  the  theory  of  the 

I  objective  correlative,  the  heresy  of  paraphrase.  The  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  allusive  nature  of  modern  verse,  Mr.  Hough  puts  down 
largely  to  biographical  circumstance,  to  the  fact  that  its  creators 
were  largely  exiles  and  expatriates.  Only  an  American  would 
want  to  talk  about  ‘the  mind  of  Europe’.  These  are  only  pointers 
from  Mr.  Hough’s  argument,  but  perhaps  they  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  its  general  outline  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  poem  ought  to  make  the  same  sense  as  any  other 
I  sort  of  discourse,  that  the  poet  is  a  man  speaking  to  men,  and 
I  the  fact  that  poetry  has  no  such  public  today,  may  mean  that  it 
I  will  dwindle  into  being  an  esoteric  pastime  like  heraldry  or 
'  real  tennis. 

I  As  I  read  Mr.  Hough’s  lucid  and  elegant  exposition  of  his 
j  theme  I  feel,  however,  an  uneasiness  which  is  never  really 
overcome.  It  arises  from  the  impression  that  explaining  a  move- 
j  ment  always  seems  to  bring  with  it  an  air  of  explaining  it  away, 
j  Once  we  have  answered  ‘the  why  question’,  men  the  achieve- 
I  ment  immediately  seems  to  have  been  scaled  down.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Hough’s  description  of  imagism  given  to  anyone 
I  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century, 
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would  not  suggest  that  this  poetic  has  been  responsible  for  great 
poetic  achievements.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  talk  in  terms  of 
modern  poetry  turning  away  from  the  main  line  of  English 
poetic  development,  inevitably  we  imply,  hypothetically  ‘better’ 
alternatives.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  offering  Rules  To  Be  Ob¬ 
served  When  Writing  A  Good  Poem.  When  Mr.  Hough  is 
talking  about  Pound’s  Cantos  or  Finnegan’s  Wal^e,  we  feel  the 
truth  and  justice  of  his  account,  but  when  he  comes  to  Ulysses 
the  The  Waste  Land  and  modern  literary  criticism,  the  effect  is 
rather  different. 

His  comment  on  Ulysses  is  as  follows: 

‘  .  .  .  manifestly  a  work  of  genius,  but  almost  unique  among 
works  of  comparable  scale  in  ice-bound  self-containedness, 
the  absence  of  any  view  of  life,  of  any  ethic  or  metaphysic, 
asserted  or  implied’  (p.  76).  (My  italics.) 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  novel  can  be  ‘manifestly’  anything 
but  bad,  which  has  no  view  of  life,  no  ethic  or  metaphysic.  And 
yet  Mr.  Hough  can  confidendy  call  Ulysses  a  work  of  genius. 
This  paradox  remains  unresolved.  When  he  comes  to  deal  with 
The  Waste  Land,  a  similar  difficulty  arises.  How,  for  instance, 
are  we  meant  to  take  a  sentence  like  this? 

And  by  the  time  the  movement  of  modern  poetry  had  gone 
far  enough  for  The  Waste  Land  to  be  a  possible  object  of 
contemplation  and  inquiry,  one  shrank  from  asking  the  real 
questions,  lest  what  was  after  all  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  our  time  should  be  still  further  buried  beneath  yet  another 
load  of  waste  paper  (p.  22). 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Hough  is  not  being  ironical  in  his  reference 
to  ‘one  of  the  great  poetic  experiences  of  our  time’,  and  if  he  is 
not,  then  presumably  he  means  that  The  Waste  Land  is  a  great 
poem.  But  the  account  he  gives  of  that  poem,  illustrating  its 
fortuitousness  and  inherent  obscurity,  is  hardly  consonant  with 
that  judgment.  Whatever  claims  one  is  prepared  to  make  for 
T he  Waste  Land,  it  seems  idle  to  say,  ‘to  attempt  to  explain  to 
an  intelligent  man  who  knows  nothing  about  twentieth-century 
poetry  how  The  Waste  Land  works  is  to  be  overcome  with  em¬ 
barrassment  at  having  to  justify  principles  so  affected,  so  per- 
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verse,  so  deliberately  removed  from  the  ordinary  modes  of 
rational  communication’.  Perhaps  I  am  just  less  easily  em¬ 
barrassed  than  Mr.  Hough,  but  whatever  emotions  I  have  felt 
in  talking  about  The  Waste  Land,  embarrassment  has  not  been 
numbered  among  them,  and  I  have  talked  about  the  poem  to 
first-year  undergraduates,  schoolboys,  and  the  much-invoked 
‘common  reader’  in  Extra-Mural  classes  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other.  Of  course,  it  is  a  confusing  and  difficult  poem  and  there 
is  always  trouble  with  the  corpse  that  was  planted  in  the  garden 
last  year  and  the  Phoenician  sailor  ‘who  is  not  wholly  indistinct 
from  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Naples’,  but  this  has  not  prevented 
the  poem  from  being  recognised  as  having  a  self-subsistent 
unity.  As  with  his  remarks  on  Ulysses,  we  feel  that  when  Mr. 
Hough  looks  at  the  object  critically  it  is  one  thing — ‘a  work  of 
genius’,  ‘one  of  the  great  poetic  experiences  of  our  time’ — ^but 
when  he  looks  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  poetic  he  is  describing, 
there  seems  little  to  account  for  these  triumphs. 

We  might  being  to  think  that  a  change  of  focus  is  inevitable; 
as  soon  as  one  begins  to  write  as  a  literary  historian,  it  is  endemic 
in  the  method.  But  a  note  is  struck  in  Mr.  Hough’s  chapter  on 
modern  literary  criticism  which  suggests  that  there  are  other, 
less  historical,  things  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden.  Once 
again  the  pattern  is  the  familiar  one,  the  high  tributes  followed 
by  the  severe  qualifications.  But  is  this  sentence,  for  instance, 
simply  a  way  of  saying  that  in  this  period  the  reputation  of 
certain  great  authors  has  been  challenged? 

There  was  an  itch  to  be  continually  tinkering  with  reputa¬ 
tions,  usually  in  a  destructive  fashion — to  hound  out  Virgil 
or  Petrarch,  to  dislodge  Milton,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
right-thinking  person  to  read  Shelley  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  All  such  attempts  to  erase  sanctified  names  from  the  public 
monuments  are  symptoms  of  insecurity.  I  try  to  say  this 
neutrally.  .  .  .  (p.  71). 

Mr.  Hough’s  neutrality  may  be  pondered,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  charge  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  means  any¬ 
thing  more  in  this  passage  than  he  doesn’t  like  to  see  certain 
authors  criticised.  Clearly,  what  we  have  here  is  something 
more  than  an  account  of  certain  activities  of  twentieth-century 
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criticism;  it  belongs  much  more  to  ‘a  familiar  controversy’,  if 
we  can  put  it  in  that  polite  way.  When  Dr.  Leavis  wrote 
twenty-five  years  ago  about  Milton’s  ‘dislodgment’,  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  historical  fact — for  two  centuries  Milton  had  been 
the  great  influence  on  the  writing  of  English  poetry,  in  the 
years  after  the  First  World  War  he  was  this  no  longer — and 
Mr.  Hough’s  book  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  that  fact,  if  any 
was  needed.  Now  Mr.  Hough  may  lament  the  fact  that  Milton 
no  longer  exercised  an  influence  on  the  poetry  of  the  ’twenties 
and  ’thirties,  but  to  talk  of  it  as  erasing  a  sanctified  name  from 
a  public  monument  seems  curious,  to  say  the  least.  Remarks 
like  this  suggest  that  behind  the  level  and  judicial  tone  of  the 
book  we  can  hear  the  quiet  but  steady  hum  of  an  axe  being 
ground,  a  sound  which  a  change  in  the  title  would  have  caught, 
a  change  from  Image  and  Experience  to  Newer  Bearings  in 
Modern  Poetry. 

I  have  devoted  virtually  all  my  space  to  that  part  of  Image 
and  Experience  in  which  Mr.  Hough  discusses  the  modern 
literary  revolution  because  it  seems  to  me  here,  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  book  lies,  although  it  occupies  only  about  a  third 
of  its  length.  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  essays  on 
Free  Verse,  Psychoanalysis,  Byron  and  Lawrence,  Ruskin  and 
Roger  Fry,  George  Moore,  and  Conrad.  Of  these,  the  essay  on 
Byron  and  Lawrence  seems  to  me  admirable  and  the  remainder 
— except  for  the  essay  on  George  Moore — interesting  if  not 
memorable.  The  essay  on  Moore,  in  which  Mr.  Hough  discusses 
him  as  a  novelist,  shows  what  happens  when  historical  value 
and  literary  value  become  confused.  To  say  that  Moore  is 
interesting  because  in  his  work  we  find  a  complete  microcosm 
of  the  French  influences  that  were  shaping  English  literature 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  true  and  justifiable,  but  to  go 
on  and  extend  this  claim  so  that  Moore  is  decked  out  as  an 
important  novelist  in  his  own  right,  is  quite  another  thing. 
Only  by  applying  standards  other  than  literary  can  Evelyn 
Innes  be  seen  as  ‘a  fine  novel’  and  Esther  Waters  a  great  one. 
I  would  have  thought  that  if  the  word  ‘demonstrable*  has  any 
meaning  at  all  in  literary  critical  discourse,  then  Esther  Waters 
would  be  on  everyone’s  short  list  as  a  demonstrable  case  of 
artistic  confusion  and  moral  ambiguity.  But  this  essay,  swathed 
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in  cliche  and  generalisation,  is  quite  uncharacteristic  of  the 
book  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  which  is  to  make  us  look  again 
closely  at  the  work  of  the  founding  fathers  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  even  though  it  doesn’t  quite  persuade  at  least  one  reader 

to  see  them  as  Mr.  Hough  does,  ,  ^ 

”  Ian  Gregor 

Edinburgh  University 

NIGHTSHADE  BLOSSOM 

The  Swinburne  Letters,  Vols.  I  and  II,  edited  by  Cecil  Y.  Lang. 
Yale  and  O.U.P.,  1959,  84s. 

Swinburne,  A  Selection,  compiled  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dame  Edith  Sitwell.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  i960,  2^s. 

SWINBURNE  is  the  latest  Victorian  poet  to  come  up  for  re¬ 
consideration,  and  he  has  two  eager  champions  in  Professor 
Lang  and  Dame  Edith  Sitwell.  Whether  their  estimation  of  the 
poet  is  over-generous  or  not,  it  is  good  that  we  are  at  last  to 
have  the  material  for  some  kind  of  verdict.  Even  critics  have 
been  bemused  by  Swinburne,  and  he  has  often  been  admired 
for  reasons  that  do  not  command  much  respect, 

Swinburne’s  verses  were  an  alluring  novelty  to  a  reading 
public  disappointed  in  the  eighteen-sixties  and  seventies  by  the 
latest  volumes  of  established  poets  like  Tennyson.  When 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  Poems  and  Ballads  appeared,  a  new 
poet  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  overnight  to  sharpen  jaded 
Victorian  appetites  with  hints  of  forbidden  sensations.  ‘We 
were  ail  carried  away  on  the  hurricane  winds  of  Swinburne’s 
verses . . .  ’  wrote  George  Moore,  recalling  his  own  emancipated 
youth.  The  new  rhythms  seemed  irresistible,  the  sentiments 
violent  and  strange;  and  was  there  not  something  attractive 
about  an  aristocrat-turned-poet  w'ho  had  kicked  over  the  traces? 
Undergraduates  chanted  Swinburne’s  poems  in  the  streets;  the 
poet  himself  held  the  floor  at  fashionable  gatherings;  and  no 
one  dared  to  cross-question  the  oracle,  or  interrupt  the  un¬ 
ending  flow  of  words.  When,  after  the  brief  years  of  notoriety 
in  London,  Watts-Dunton  swept  him  off  to  ‘The  Pines’  at 
Putney  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  cult  of  his  genius  was  care¬ 
fully  fostered,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  turn  the  wayward 
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poet  into  a  presentable  Victorian  gentleman.  But  those  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  recast  the  public  image  of  Swin¬ 
burne  were  so  evasive  and  reticent,  that  his  private  life  became 
a  greater  object  of  interest  than  his  poetry.  ‘The  unaided 
memory  of  old  companions  is  apt  to  play  strange  vagaries,  and  ; 
in  matters  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  may  differ  | 
in  a  degree  distracting  to  the  biographer.’  In  this  way,  Edmund 
Gosse  justified  his  carefully-edited  version  of  Swinburne’s  life. 
Fortunately,  there  need  be  no  confusion  about  the  poet  anv 
longer.  After  the  investigations  of  Lafourcade  and  Praz  into 
Swinburne’s  emotional  aberrations,  and  with  this  new  edition 
of  his  letters,  which  when  completed  will  be  five  times  larger 
than  any  previous  collection,  we  can  return  to  consider  the 
poems  with  all  the  data  we  are  likely  to  need  or  get. 

What  light  do  Swinburne’s  letters  throw  on  his  experience 
as  a  poet.^  These  first  two  volumes  cover  what  one  would  think 
were  the  most  interesting  and  formative  years  of  his  life ;  the 
period  from  1854  when  the  poet  was  seventeen  and  preparing 
for  Oxford,  to  1875  when  he  was  approaching  middle  age, 
killing  himself  with  drink,  and  already  relying  on  Watts- 
Dunton  more  and  more  to  look  after  his  affairs.  And  yet  one  | 
is  struck  at  once  by  the  extraordinary  poverty  of  real  experience  I 
which  these  letters  reveal — Swinburne’s  imperviousness  to  new  [ 
impressions  from  early  manhood  onwards,  and  the  absence  of  | 
the  kind  of  vigorous  thought  and  sensitivity  that  makes  the  | 
letters  of  Keats  and  Hopkins  so  arresting.  On  the  evidence  of  | 
these  two  volumes — and  whatever  the  next  four  may  contain,  ! 
they  are  unlikely  to  alter  our  judgment  of  the  poet — Swinburne’s  I 
mind  was  fixed  in  youth.  His  attitudes  and  beliefs,  the  frantic  - 
enthusiasms,  the  wild  alternations  of  revolt  and  hero-worship, 
remained  much  the  same  in  middle  age  as  they  were  in  his 
early  years.  These  letters  reveal  a  nature  obsessed  with  words, 
intent  on  parody  and  abuse  rather  than  clear  thinking: 
governed  by  hysteria,  without  the  stimulus  of  a  really  rich 
imagination.  It  is  disappointing  that  he  writes  so  much,  and 
yet  says  so  little  that  is  memorable.  ‘Except  the  publication  of 
my  different  books,’  he  rather  pathetically  wrote  in  1872,  ‘there 
has  been  no  event  in  my  life  worth  a  mention  or  a  date.’  When 
he  broke  with  his  family  and  joined  the  Pre-Raphaelites  (and 
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their  more  sinister  hangers-on),  he  opened  up  no  new  vistas  of 
experience  for  himself.  Bohemian  London  was  not  like  Paris 
at  this  time.  For  all  the  high-jinks  of  the  Rossetti  household, 
the  flattering  correspondence  with  foreign  political  celebrities, 
and  sobering  interludes  of  holiday-making  with  Jowett,  Swin¬ 
burne  remained  an  uprooted  and  isolated  aristocrat,  cut  off  from 
his  early  connections  and  aloof  towards  new  associates. 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  these  unexpurgated  texts  to  interest 
the  psychiatrist  than  the  critic.  But  they  do  establish  the  narrow 
range  of  Swinburne’s  genuine  feeling  and  its  obsessive  nature. 
He  was  quite  unable  to  relate  his  masochistic  tendencies  to 
anything  meaningful  in  terms  of  ordinary  experience.  Apart 
from  the  progress  of  democracy  in  France  and  Italy,  the  only 
subjects  that  deeply  moved  him  were  the  sea  and  flagellation : 
it  was  the  same  till  the  end  of  his  life,  except  that  men,  with 
Watts-Dunton’s  encouragement,  he  contrived  to  substitute 
babies  for  flagellation.  But  there  are  no  new  revelations  of  vice 
in  these  letters,  as  the  most  startling  of  them  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  James  Pope-Hennessy’s  life  of  Swinburne’s  patron, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  who  first  introduced  the  poet  to  the 
writings  of  Sade.  In  any  case,  even  where  the  most  curious 
vices  were  concerned,  Swinburne  seems,  characteristically,  to 
have  been  a  spectator  rather  than  a  participant.  He  loved  using 
the  taboo  words  and  recalling  with  relish  his  unhappy  Eton 
schooldays  in  the  light  of  his  reading  of  ‘the  divine  marquis’; 
and  this  seems  to  have  satisfied  him.  When  some  of  his  letters 
got  into  unfriendly  hands,  he  protested  that  they  were  ‘thrown 
off  in  moments  of  chaff  or  Rabelaisian  exchange  of  burlesque 
correspondence  between  friends’,  and  his  remarks  about  Simeon 
Solomon,  the  only  member  of  an  unsavoury  bunch  to  be  found 
out  and  imprisoned,  are  a  model  of  righteous  indignation  and 
aristocratic  hauteur.  Swinburne’s  excursions  into  the  under¬ 
world  of  vice  have  an  amateurish  quality  about  them,  compared 
with  the  dedicated  thoroughness  of  the  French  poets  he  admired 
so  much  from  a  distance. 

Swinburne  is  in  fact  most  interesting  when  he  is  discussing 
the  latest  movements  in  literature  and  art  on  the  Continent,  and 
exploring  what  he  calls  ‘the  new  mutual  influence  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  and  English  literature’.  At  a  time  when  Arnold 
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had  been  shocked  into  silence  by  Baudelaire’s  trial  for  obscenity, 
and  when  most  Englishmen  were  horrified  by  contemporary 
French  culture,  Swinburne  quietly  and  confidently  spoke  up  for 
the  new  writers.  There  is  something  admirable  in  the  way  he 
takes  for  granted  the  greatness  of  the  Symbolists.  These  few 
words  of  calm  conviction  are  worth  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
his  other  criticism,  and  suggest  an  unexpected  breadth  of  mind. 
His  outlook  was  anything  but  provincial.  He  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  Wagner  in  this  country. 
American  literature  engaged  his  attention  continually,  and  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  Poe  and  Whitman. 

Swinburne  had  the  insight  to  call  attention  to  writers  that 
merit  serious  attention,  but  he  was  himself  too  unbalanced  to 
be  a  judicious  critic.  His  judgment  was  too  often  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  heroes.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Landor,  and  fancied  himself  a  second  Shelley.  ‘Jolly’ 
letters  arrived  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Guernsey  retreat,  and  mutual 
adulation  passed  both  ways  across  the  Channel.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  irresistibly  comic  in  Swinburne’s  claim  to  be  a  disciple  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Only  occasionally  was  the  poet  a  perceptive 
critic:  in  some  of  his  remarks  about  Blake,  for  example,  or 
English  poets  and  novelists  of  his  own  day. 

These  letters  hardly  amount  to  a  portrait  of  the  age,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lang  would  like  to  think.  Many  of  them  consist  of  mes¬ 
sages  now  more  conveniently  given  over  the  telephone,  and 
some  letters  that  might  have  proved  most  interesting  are  lost: 
those  to  Jowett,  for  example.  Swinburne  was  too  self-absorbed 
to  make  an  attractive  correspondent.  There  are  notable  letters 
to  Rossetti;  but  much  of  the  correspondence  with  other  Pre- 
Raphaelite  leaders  has  not  turned  up.  Many  letters  indicate  his 
stormy  relations  with  his  publishers.  More  welcome  are  the 
occasional  glimpses  we  get  of  his  family.  A  few  letters  not 
addressed  to  Swinburne,  including  one  or  two  sad  complaints 
from  Ruskin  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  help  us  to  put 
the  poet’s  hectic  self-confidence  into  perspective  by  showing  the 
perplexities  other  people  had  in  trying  to  do  their  best  for  ‘poor 
Algernon’. 

Swinburne’s  letters  help  to  explain  the  puzzling  contrast  in 
many  of  his  poems  between  the  fluency  of  the  language  and  the 
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lack  of  sustained  thought.  His  poetry  was  as  fixed  as  his  mental 
and  emotional  life,  and  as  much  ruled  by  his  compulsive  flow 
of  words.  He  shows  no  growth  in  experience  or  in  the  means 
chosen  to  convey  it.  Poetic  sound  was  so  important  for  him 
because  to  his  sensibility  words  had  lost  their  concrete  associa¬ 
tions  in  real  experience.  They  float  in  the  thin  air  of  his  think¬ 
ing  like  echoes,  charged  with  an  emotion  that  reflects  no  par¬ 
ticular,  sharply-defined  moment  of  feeling,  but  which  seems 
even  in  the  earliest  poems  to  convey  through  generalised  state¬ 
ment  the  melancholy  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  The  principles 
of  prosody  and  rhetoric,  and  the  mental  agility  to  apply  them, 
came  early  to  him,  but  they  were  unmatched  by  a  fertile 
imagination  or  the  ability  to  use  language  in  new  ways;  and  so 
poetry  remained  throughout  his  life  the  same  fluent  ritual,  a 
virtuoso  performance  rather  than  a  new  and  vital  experience. 
The  violence  and  morbidity  subsided  later,  and  the  texture  of 
his  writing  became  denser;  but  the  same  gestures  were  struck, 
and  the  same  hypnotic  rhythms  ruled  his  syntax  and  attenuated 
his  thinking.  The  same  symbols  appear  over  and  over  again : 
there  are  too  many  decorative  adjectives,  and  too  few  thoughts. 

Yet  when  all  this  had  been  allowed,  a  number  of  poems 
remain  undeniably  impressive :  those  in  which  the  elegiac  note 
is  genuinely  moving,  because  in  some  remote  and  insubstantial 
way  they  recreate  the  poet’s  wistful  feeling  that  he  could  never 
enjoy  the  world  like  other  men.  In  his  best  poems  Swinburne  is 
mourning  the  inheritance  he  could  never  come  into;  and  so,  as 
he  contemplates  the  passing  seasons  or  some  desolate  seaside 
landscape,  he  turns  away  to  ponder  on  the  impermanence  of 
love,  the  cruelty  of  life,  and  the  universality  of  death.  It  was  this 
poignant  sense  of  lost  opportunities,  the  feeling  of  his  own  ab¬ 
normality,  that  inspired  him  to  repeat  with  such  little  variation 
his  sad  complaint  about  the  tragedy  of  human  existence.  His 
verse  could  never  show  much  development,  because  it  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  becoming  a  poet  in  the  first  place  that  he  should 
be  denied  the  possibilities  of  normal  living,  which  would  have 
stretched  his  mind  and  revitalised  his  imagination.  For  this 
reason,  no  one  will  ever  want  to  read  the  whole  of  Swinburne 
again.  But  an  anthology  that  shows  his  characteristic  excellen¬ 
cies  will  always  be  welcome. 
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The  new  selection  by  Dame  Edith  Sitwell,  which  is  preceded  i 
by  a  lengthy  introduction,  reprints  a  number  of  his  best  poems.  I 
We  are  offered  the  whole  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  in  which  the  j 
elegiac  note  rises  to  a  dramatic  intensity  and  magnificence  found  ! 
nowhere  else  in  Swinburne,  as  well  as  the  pick  of  the  three  | 
volumes  of  Poems  and  Ballads.  The  early  erotic  pieces  are 
rightly  left  out :  they  are  not  even  a  candid  exploration  of  sen¬ 
sualism,  but  rather  a  series  of  strained  and  morbid  experiments 
with  shock-language  which  embody  no  living  experience  or 
dramatic  intuition.  The  political  rhapsodies  are  also  discreedy  ; 
omitted.  This  leaves  room  for  many  of  the  pieces  we  want  to  • 
see  in  a  collection  of  this  sort :  ‘Laus  Veneris’,  for  example,  the 
splendour  of  Tlicet’  and  the  close  of  ‘Anactoria’,  and  simpler, 
more  direct  pieces  like  ‘The  Sundew’.  It  is  good  to  see  the 
striking  translations  from  Villon  included,  and  also  the 
memorial  lines  to  Baudelaire.  The  chief  fault  in  this  collection 
is  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pieces,  which  arc  not  the  most  original  ! 
or  interesting  part  of  Swinburne’s  achievement,  crowd  out  j 
poems  that  arc  less  formally  perfect,  but  much  more  character-  r 
istic  of  the  poet :  ‘The  Triumph  of  Time’,  for  example,  and  ‘A  ! 
Forsaken  Garden’.  Dame  Edith  Sitwell’s  rather  narrow  view  of  ■ 
the  function  of  sound  in  poetry  would  seem  to  have  led  her  to  [ 
overvalue  a  number  of  poems  which  arc  simply  derivative, 
decoratively  pleasant  and  little  else  besides.  And  surely  room 
could  have  been  found  for  just  one  example  from  Swinburne’s  I 
later  poems?  f 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  present  renewal  of  interest  j 
in  Swinburne,  if  it  contributes  to  a  recognition  of  what  is  most  j 
striking  in  his  achievement  and  an  understanding  of  the  - 
peculiar  nature  of  his  sensibility.  One  ends  up  by  being  rather  j 
sorry  for  him,  in  fact,  and  wondering — idly,  of  course — what  | 
sort  of  showing  he  might  have  made  if  he  had  been  tempera*  1 
mentally  normal.  But  no  extravagant  claims  should  be  made  for  j 
him,  such  as  are  implied  in  these  latest  volumes.  He  was  not  a  ; 
really  great  poet,  even  if  judged  in  the  company  of  his  Victorian 
contemporaries,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  make  out  a  case  for 
him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  moderns. 

A.  G.  Hill 

University  of  Exeter 
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WYATT’S  THEY  FLE  FROM  ME’ 

I 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT’S  ‘They  fle  from  me’  has  been  much 
explicated  recently;  the  main  result  is  that  the  poem  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  obscure.  Explicators  are  even  in  utter  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  whom  the  poet  is  writing  about  when  using 
the  pronouns  ‘they’  in  the  first  verse  and  ‘she’  in  the  secono. 
A  wide  and  wild  variety  of  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward. 
On  the  literal  level,  ‘they’  are  held  to  be  deer,*  birds,*  or, 
more  precisely,  the  doves  of  Venus*;  on  the  metaphorical 
plane  we  are  offered  the  choice  between  courtiers*  and  women; 
while  ‘she’  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  poet’s  latest  mistress 
and  sometimes  Fortune  herself.* 

This  affluence  of  interpretations  and  possible  combinations 
makes  it  plain  that  the  poem  is  characterised  by  a  certain  vague¬ 
ness.  ‘Ambiguity’  is  of  course  the  fashionable  word,  yet  it  might 
be  well  to  avoid  it.  Its  present-day  connotations  suggest  a  deli¬ 
berate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  impart  several  mean¬ 
ings  at  he  same  time,  which  is  probably  not  so  often  the  case  as 
is  usually  assumed.  Since  so  much  scrutinising  has  failed  to  yield 
an  irrefutable  conceptual  translation  of  the  imagery,  we  may 
as  well  take  it  for  granted  that  Wyatt  himself  did  not  think  it 
essential  to  make  identifiable  the  particular  objects  he  must  be 
supposed  to  have  had  in  mind.  At  any  rate,  they  are  for  ever 
beyond  our  grasp. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  does  not  matter  greatly,  because 
Wyatt’s  purpose  lay  in  a  different  direction.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  the  aesthetic  hierarchy  of  theme,  motif  and  conceit.  The 
visual  and  tactile  images  are  conceits,  which  should  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  congruent  if  the  poem  is  not  to  appear  as  a  mere  allegory 
or  geometrical  proposition.  At  any  rate,  the  images  all  point  to 
one  motif,  woman’s  inconstancy,  which  itself  is  the  central 
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metaphor  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  main  theme,  the  inconstancy 
of  Fortune.  This  theme  was  described  as  early  as  1816  and 
without  undue  fussiness  by  Nott : 


1 


Under  the  figure  of  a  Lady  offering  to  him  unsolicited  the 
tenderest  marks  of  affection,  he  describes  in  a  lively  manner 
his  early  good  fortune  and  success  in  life  (•..)•  Following 
the  same  figure  he  naturally  refers  his  subsequent  misfortunes 
to  the  constitutional  levity,  that  strange  fashion  of  forsaking, 
which  is  too  common  with  the  gentler  sex.* 


With  the  cautious  ambivalence  of  ‘early  good  fortune’,  ‘suc¬ 
cess  in  life’  (not  ‘in  love’),  and  ‘misfortunes’  (in  the  plural), 
Nott  laudably  refrained  from  committing  himself  to  a  definitely 
erotic  interpretation.^  And  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hainsworth’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  poem  implies  but  does  not  state  with  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis,*  the  main  focus  of  interest  is  not  located  in  the  persons 
(male  or  female,  courtiers  or  mistresses)  who  are  now  fleeing  the  1 
poet,  but  in  the  mood  of  the  deserted  poet  himself.  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  should  Wyatt  be  under  an  obligation  to  specify  who  those  | 
deserters  were?  The  ageing  Don  Juan  growing  out  of  favour  with  | 
the  fair  sex,  and  the  powerful  nobleman  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  his  lord  and  therefore  with  his  own  flatterers,  followers 
and  sycophants,  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common :  they  are 
both  deserted,  forlorn,  isolated,  frustrated.  The  central  feeling  ■ 
of  the  poem  is  frustration,  whatever  its  origin.  And  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  poet  should  not  resort  to  a  variety  of  I 
metaphors,  the  better  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  } 
former  adulation  of  those  now  fleeing  from  him  and  their  r 
present  aloofness,  weaving  his  metaphorical  items  with  such  j 
intricate  closeness  that  the  zealous  reader  with  a‘scientific’  mind  1 
will  find  himself  unable  to  make  out  whether  he  is  talking  , 
about  men  or  deer,  birds  or  women.  ] 

The  basic  poetic  device  of  the  poem,  accordingly,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  imagery,  but  in  the  grammar,  in  the  careful 
patterning  of  past  and  present. 

Stating  as  it  does  the  mood  of  puzzled  disappointment  which  j 
inspires  the  poet,Stanza  I  is  characterized  by  a  close  interlocking  i 
of  past  and  present,  expressed  through  verbs  and  adverbs,  and  ! 
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altcrnaring  within  the  lines  and  the  sentences  according  to  a 
beautifully  controlled  pattern,  which  the  following  chart  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  clear : 


ist  sentence:  1.  la 
11.  ib-2 

2nd  sentence :  1.  3 
1.  4a 

I.  4b 

II.  5-6a 

3rd  sentence:  11.  5b-6 


present  (fle) 

past  (sometyme,  did  me  seke) 
past  (have  sene) 
present  (nowe,  are  wyld) 
present  (do  not  remembre) 
past  (sometyme,  put) 
present  (nowe,  they  raunge) 


This  antithetical  time  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  provides  the 
key  to  the  whole  poem.  Stanza  II  being  a  description  of  the 
past,  and  Stanza  III  of  the  present. 

True,  the  unequivocally  amorous  tone  of  the  second  stanza 
seems  to  endorse  the  traditional  view  already  suggested  by  the 
title  given  to  the  poem  in  TotteVs  Miscellany.  But  the  actively 
compliant  young  lady  might  as  well  impersonate  Fortune,  as 
stated  by  an  impressive  host  of  modern  critics.  After  all,  the 
poet’s  proficiency  in  matters  pertaining  to  erotics  may  be  taken 
as  one  legitimate  manifestation  of  Fortune’s  benevolence  to  him. 
In  fact.  Fortune’s  favour  could  hardly  be  described  metaphoric¬ 
ally  in  more  convincing  terms,  and  the  point  of  the  stanza  is 
that  Wyatt  is  using,  with  unashamed  erotic  intensity,  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  forlorn  lover  motif  in  order  to  convey  as  force¬ 
fully  as  he  can  the  magnitude  of  a  bliss  that  is  now  irrevocably 
past.  The  extent  of  his  present  frustration  is  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  his  former  happiness.  This  contrast  is  of  course  the 
central  idea  that  unifies  the  first  two  stanzas,  as  appears  from 
the  phrase  ‘it  hath  ben  othrewise/Twenty  tymes  better’,  the  use 
of  the  present  perfect  showing  that  the  writer  does  not  allow 
the  thought  of  his  present  condition  to  slip  out  of  his  mind. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  the  simple  past  tense  in  the  first  line  of 
Stanza  III  is  a  reminder  that  this  state  of  emotional  fulfilment, 
whatever  its  source,  has  vanished  beyond  recovery.  As  Dr. 
Tillyard  has  observed,  the  deliberate  irregularity  or  rhythm  in 
the  three  stressed  syllables  of  ‘I  lay  brode  waking’  creates  ‘a 
profound  feeling  of  wonder’.*  It  also  enhances  the  intrinsic 
pathos  of  the  situation :  the  happiness  is  so  completely  a  thing 
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of  the  past  that  the  poet  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  admit  that 
‘It  was  no  dreme’. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  stanzas,  the  initial  statement  is  thus 
transitional;  it  is  also  followed  by  the  word  ‘but’,  which  an¬ 
nounces  a  shift  in  both  time  and  mood.  In  the  second  verse,  the 
shift  is  from  present  puzzlement  to  fond  recollection;  in  the 
third,  from  retrospective  longing  to  a  new  kind  of  puzzlement. 
For  while  Stanza  II  does  no  more  than  enlarge  on  the  memories 
already  mentioned  in  Stanza  I,  the  present  of  the  third  stanza 
is  entirely  different  from  the  present  of  the  first.  On  this  point, 
one  will  find  it  difficult  not  to  be  at  issue  with  Mr.  Whiting, 
according  to  whom,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  writer  ‘is  back 
where  he  was  in  Stanza  I,  deserted  by  Fortune  and  his  fair- 
weather  friends’.  This  is  true  of  the  external  situation  (unless 
one  accepts  Mr.  Morris’s  suggestion  which  will  be  discussed 
later),  but  the  vagueness  with  which  it  is  described  shows  that 
the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  poet  is  not  with  externals  but 
with  inwardness,  not  with  the  experience  itself  but  with  his 
own  response  to  it.  And  in  this  regard,  he  is  certainly  not,  at 
the  end,  ‘back  where  he  was’  at  the  beginning.  In  the  first 
stanza,  the  poet  was  acutely  aware  of  his  unexpected  abandon¬ 
ment,  and  the  mood  was  one  of  emotional  and  even  querulous 
pathos;  in  the  third,  pathos  gives  way  to  irony  and  emotion  to 
speculation,  thus  considerably  mitigating  the  inherent  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  first  stanza. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  belabour  the  irony,  which  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  But  there  is  one  crux  on  which  the  last  word  has  per¬ 
haps  not  yet  been  said,  viz.  the  implications  of  ‘kyndely’.  In  the 
latest  discussion  to  date,  Mr.  Morris’®  has  tried  to  divest  the 
word  of  its  ironical  connotations : 

Far  from  meaning  ‘unkindly’  or  ‘unnaturally’,  I  take  it  to 
mean  ‘amiably’  and/or  ‘naturally’  (in  the  way  of  nature).  The 
irony  of  the  concluding  couplet  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  source 
of  this  kindness  is  not  the  lady  of  the  second  stanza,  the  lady 
who  uses  ‘new  fangilnes’,  the  lady  who  has  given  her  lover 
‘leve  to  goo  of  her  goodenes’,  but  another  lady  who  with  con¬ 
siderable  warmth  replaces  the  former. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  there  are  a  number  of  Wyatt’s  poems  in 
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which  the  deserted  lover  finds  solace  and  comfort  in  ‘a  more 
compliant  lady  when  an  earlier  one  affects  “newfangleness” 
But  the  notion  that  this  poem  belongs  to  that  category  seems 
to  be  rather  far-fetched.  If,  as  Mr.  Morris  necessarily  assumes, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is  love  and  not  Fortune,  the  first 
stanza  clearly  shows  that  the  writer  is  now  deserted  by  women 
in  general.  The  poem  would  be  a  very  bad  one  and  utterly  un¬ 
typical  of  Wyatt’s,  or  indeed  most  early  Renaissance,  poetry  if 
a  third  party  was  thus  introduced  in  fine,  with  no  perceptible 
warning  and  in  such  esoteric  terms. 

We  had  therefore  better  stick  to  the  traditional  view  that 
‘kyndely’  is  ironical.  The  question  is,  what  does  the  irony  con¬ 
sist  in?  So  far,  two  views  have  been  put  forw'ard  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  one,  that  the  word  has  its  modern  sense  of  ‘generously’^ 
‘considerately’,  and  the  other  that  it  has  its  now  obsolete  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘according  to  nature’.  In  this  second  case,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  poet  is  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  lady 
(‘since  I  am  served  in  the  way  a  woman  of  her  kind  is  likely 
to  serve’)  or  of  Fortune  (‘since  I  am  served  in  the  way  one  ought 
I  to  expect  to  be  served  by  Fortune’),  or,  with  a  pun,  to  the  nature 
f  of  both.  A  fourth  possibility  may  deserve  exploring. 

I  It  appears  that  the  line  arrangement  in  Stanza  III  is,  as  it 
were,  antiphonal  in  subject-matter.  After  the  transition,  indi- 
:  vidual  lines  alternate  in  content  between  the  lover  and  the  lady. 

Whereas  11.  i6,  i8  and  20  deal  with  the  lover’s  ordeal,  11.  17,  19 
I  and  21  deal  with  the  lady’s  behaviour.  This  would  seem  to 
j  warrant  the  view  that  1.  20  means  ‘since  I  am  served  in  the  way 
in  which  a  man  of  my  kind  is  likely  to  be  served’.  A  critic 
I  reared  in  the  French  tradition  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  the 
f  pedantic  observation  that  it  is  grammatically  more  natural  and 
satisfactory  for  an  adverb  to  be  wholly  related  to  the  subject  of 
the  clause  where  it  is  found,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

These  minutiae  are  not  as  irrelevant  to  the  general  meaning 
of  the  poem  as  they  may  appear.  For  Wyatt  has  taken  care  to 
enlighten  his  readers  as  to  his  own  ‘kind’,  his  own  nature :  the 
only  psychological  feature  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  his  ‘gentil- 
nes’,  a  word  which  should  probably  be  taken  with  its  courtly 
implications  as  exemplified  in  the  gentillezza  of  the  dolce  sul 
nuovo.  In  this  specific  sense,  gentleness  is  the  capacity  to  love  in 
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accordance  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  courtly  code,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  complete  obedience  to  the  slightest 
wishes  and  whims  of  the  beloved  lady.  Gentleness  is  the  quality 
of  Launcelot.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  Petrarchan  lover.  It  is  also 
the  quality  which  Wyatt’s  lover  thinks  he  has,  although,  being 
an  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  abide  by  a  code  that  had  its  heyday  in  twelfth- 
century  Southern  France.  Wyatt’s  lover,  for  example,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  physical  possession  in  a  way  that  Guido  Guinizelli 
would  certainly  disapprove  of.  Moreover,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
willing  docility  that  would  enable  him  whole-heartedly  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  his  mistress,  who,  it  must  be  said,  docs 
not  conform  to  the  courtly  type  either.  Thus  a  breaking  point 
is  reached  between  inherited  convention  and  the  actual  man¬ 
ners  and  conceptions  of  the  time. 

The  only  poems  of  Wyatt’s  that  fully  conform  to  the  courtly 
convention  are  those  in  which,  as  Mr.  Morris  says,  ‘the  pursuer 
remains  a  love-sick  servant  of  his  lady,  with  little  or  no  hope 
of  ultimate  reward’.  But  his  better  lyrics,  more  sincere  and 
vigorous  because  he  yields  to  his  own  native  mood,  are  those 
in  which  he  departs  from  the  convention,  and  either  decides 
to  warm  himself  at  ‘othre  fires’,  or  addresses  the  faithless 
mistress  with  grim  threats,  as  in  ‘My  lute,  awake!’: 

Perchance  thee  lie  withered  and  old 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold. 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon. 

Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told; 

Care  then  who  list,  for  I  have  done. 

It  is  the  particular  distinction  of  ‘They  flee  from  me’  that  the 
forlorn  lover  does  not  resolve  to  indulge  in  cynical  philander¬ 
ing  or  emotional  lust  for  revenge,  but  instead  ponders  with 
wry  humour  and  speculative  detachment  on  the  moral  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  situation.  If  he  owes  his  frustration  to  his  ‘gentil- 
nes’,  what  has  the  faithless  lady  deserved?  Of  course,  the 
answer  could  easily  be  provided.  As  Mr.  Johnson  says,  if  the 
lady  is  a  metaphor  for  Fortune,  she  deserves  contempt.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  was  the  poet’s  actual  mistress,  she  deserves 
the  kind  of  retribution  luridly  described  in  ‘My  Lute,  Awake!’. 
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There  is,  however,  a  third  possible  answer,  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  ironic  ending  of  the  poem:  if  the  reward 
of  the  poet’s  genuine  ‘gentilnes’  is  desertion,  why  should  not 
the  reward  of  the  lady’s  (or  Fortune’s)  false  ‘goodenes’  be 
company,  appreciation  and  success?  But  the  point  is  just  that 
Wyatt  refrains  from  providing  any  answer.  The  contemp¬ 
tuous  answer,  we  realize,  is  conventional,  part  of  the  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revengeful 
answer  is  purely  emotional,  the  result  of  private  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  spite.  It  is  a  measure  of  Wyatt’s  control  over  his  own 
mood  and  of  his  outgrowing  stale  conventions  that  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  ask  the  question  and  leave  it  at  that.  He  knows  that 
pathetic  imprecations  arc  a  sign  of  immaturity.  He  also  knows 
that  Fortune  is  not,  has  never  been,  and  will  never  be,  despised. 
The  ending  of  the  poem  is  Pyrrhonic  and  anticipates  in  its  own 
way  the  serene  scepticism  of  what  has  been  called  the  Counter- 
I  Renaissance.  Progressing  through  the  poem,  Wyatt  has  be¬ 
come  able  to  overcome  his  frustration,  but  not  through  haughty 


j  moralization  or  through  a  release  of  personal  spite.  The  new 
1  mood  he  is  in  by  the  end  of  the  poem,  is  characterized  by  de¬ 
tachment  from  all  passion,  whether  sentimental  or  ethical,  by 
an  amused  acceptance  of  human  folly  and  delusions  (including 
his  own),  and  by  humorous  speculation  about  the  non-existence 
of  immanent  justice. 

Albert  S.  Gerard 

j  State  Unit/ersitv, 

1  EUsabethville,  Katanga 
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I  should  like  to  take  up  some  of  the  points  made  by  M. 
Gerard  and  other  recent  commentators  on  Wyatt’s  poem,  and 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  discussion  of  my  own  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Arnold  Stein’s  article  (Sewanee  Review,  Winter,  1959), 
a  brilliant,  perhaps  sometimes  too  brilliant  exploration  of  the 
impact  which  the  poem  has  upon  his  own  mind,  brings  out 
clearly  the  difficulty  of  recapturing  the  precise  tone  intended 
by  a  poet  when  so  many  centuries  and  such  changes  of  social 
convention  intervene,  but  fails  to  do  the  poem  adequate  justice 
mainly  because  he  treats  it  as  if  it  were  exclusively  a  poem 
about  love. 

Mr.  Stein’s  article  is,  however,  a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Whiting  (Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism,  April,  i960).  Although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Whiting  that  the 
poem  is  not  concerned  only  with  love,  I  think  he  goes  too  far  in 
asserting  that  the  love-story  is  throughout  merely  metaphorical, 
and  that  Wyatt’s  real  concern,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
poem,  is  with  Lady  Fortune. 

M.  Gerard  criticises  Mr.  Whiting  for  failing  to  take  account 
of  the  change  in  the  poet’s  mood  and  attitude  in  the  course  of 
the  poem.  Although  M.  Gerard  and  I  are  in  full  agreement 
on  the  importance  of  this  change,  we  differ  in  our  description 
of  the  poet’s  final  state,  M.  Gerard  preferring  to  substitute 
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‘detachment’,  ‘amused  acceptance’  and  ‘humorous  speculation’ 
for  the  ‘resilience’,  ‘irony’,  ‘sarcasm’  and  ‘rudeness’  of  which 
1  have  written.  A  further  difference  is  that  this  change  in  mood 
and  attitude  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  a  shift  in  the 
poet’s  preoccupations.  In  the  first  stanza  he  is  concerned  with 
his  own  personal  troubles  at  court,  by  the  third  stanza  with 
the  predicament  of  a  forsaken  Petrarchan  lover.  As  I  see  it,  he 
progresses  from  desolation  to  resilience  by  dramatisation,  by 
becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  the  predicament  of  his 
lover.  Instead  of  this  dynamic  relationship  between  the  poet 
forsaken  by  Fortune  and  the  lover  forsaken  by  his  mistress, 
M.  Gerard,  like  Mr.  Whiting,  sees  only  the  static  relationship 
of  metaphor:  ‘woman’s  inconstancy  ...  is  the  central  meta¬ 
phor  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  main  theme,  the  inconstancy  of 
j  Fortune’. 

j  For  my  reading  of  the  poem,  the  ordering  of  the  stanzas  is 

I  clearly  of  the  first  importance.  Mr.  Harry  Morris  {Essays  in 
Criticism,  October,  19^),  who  sees  the  poem  as  a  love  poem 
simply,  begins  by  discussing  the  third  stanza,  and  appears  to 
allow  his  understanding  of  this  stanza  to  influence  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  first.  But  the  peculiar  ‘vagueness’,  as  both  M. 
Gerard  and  Mr.  Stein  describe  it,  of  stanza  one,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  its  full  effect  at  the  start.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  love  situation  with  which  the  later  stanzas  deal  is  certainly 
not  yet  the  focus  of  the  poet’s  attention,  and  that  he  himself 
appears  anxious  not  to  define  too  precisely  the  source  of  his 
troubles.  If  the  reader  is  aware  that  the  ‘she’  of  stanza  two  may 
be  Fortune  (and  even  Mr.  Morris  admits  the  possibility  of  this 
reading),  I  suspect  it  is  because  of  the  impression  which  this 
first  stanza  has  made  upon  him. 

By  the  third  stanza  Wyatt  is  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the 
love-drama.  Mr.  Morris  however,  denies  that  it  is  still  a  drama 
:  of  disappointed  love.  I  agree  with  M.  Gerard  that  it  is  strange 

iif  Wyatt  has  suddenly  and  without  warning  introduced  a  new 
mistress  at  this  stage  of  the  poem.  But  Mr.  Morris’s  view  seems 
unlikely  on  other  grounds  as  well.  Besides  depending  on  a 
non-ironical  sense  tor  ‘kyndely’  it  depends  also  on  allowing 
I  the  word  ‘serued’  a  sexual  connotation.  Mr.  Morris  is  happy  to 
I  follow  Mr.  Stein  in  giving  it  this  connotation,  but  Mr.  Stein 
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himself  requires  even  more  than  his  usual  ingenuity  to  fit  the 
sexual  sense  of  the  verb  to  a  female  subject ; 

.  1  assume,  in  jokes  anyway,  that  either  sex  may 
“serve”.  ...  In  breeding  animals,  of  course,  it  is  the  male 
who  technically  “serves”;  and  this  may  look  asquint  in  the 
direction  of  the  tamed  female  animal  which  has  learned 
what  to  look  for,  and  so  has  borrowed  from  human  “con¬ 
versation”  a  gesture  of  language  belonging  only  to  the  male 
of  the  animal  world.’ 

Even  if  Mr.  Stein  is  correct  on  this  point,  the  line  still  offers 

very  insubstantial  support  to  Mr.  Morris’s  interpretation,  which 

has,  besides,  the  disadvantage  of  reducing  the  meaning  of  the 

last  line  of  the  poem  to  the  intolerably  weak :  ‘I  would  like  to 

know  how  she  (the  former  mistress)  is  faring’.  If  ‘serue’  does 

have  sexual  connotations,  the  view  that  the  line  is  ironical  (the 

point  being  that  the  lover,  for  all  his  courtly  service,  is  no 

longer  ‘serued’),  which  is  also  Mr.  Stein’s  view,  still  seems  to 

me  much  more  likely.  1  tt 

^  J.  D.  Hainsworth 

University  of  Sheffield. 

‘LONELINESS’  IN  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

In  his  interesting  article  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (Essays 
in  Criticism,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April,  i960)  Graham  Midglcy 
advanced  a  view  of  the  play  which  according  to  him  satis¬ 
factorily  explains  the  purpose  of  the  Fifth  Act.  The  social 
isolation  of  Shylock  in  this  Christian  society  which  is  in¬ 
terested  in  social,  political  and  economic  affairs  more  than  in 
Christianity  itself  is  paralleled  by  the  peculiar  loneliness  of  An¬ 
tonio  who  is  also  an  outsider  in  this  society.  ‘The  violence  of  the 
defeat  differs,  of  course,  as  the  very  positions  of  Shylock  and 
Antonio  differ.  Shylock’s  fate  is  more  violent  and  cruel  be¬ 
cause  he  outwardly  opposes  a  whole  society  and  outrages  its 
pride  and  its  code:  Antonio’s  fate  is  private  and  quiet,  as  his 
opposition  and  loneliness  are  private  and  quiet.  But  their  de¬ 
feat  is  nevertheless  a  common  one,  and  each  is  left  holding  an 
empty  reward,  each  is  left  with  cold  comfort,’ 
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Such  a  view  certainly  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
Fifth  Act  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  which  has  offered  enough 
cud  for  the  critics  to  chew. 

But  two  difficulties  make  it  a  merely  ingenious  explanation 
rather  than  a  fully  satisfying  one.  One  is  that  the  depiction  of 
‘a  loneliness  private  and  quiet’  is  typically  modern;  the  concept 
of  any  individual  as  an  outsider  was  not  within  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  Renaissance.  Antonio  is  stricken  with  a 
melancholy  the  reason  of  which  he  cannot  decipher,  but  to 
conclude  such  a  frame  of  mind  akin  to  a  present^ay  sense  of 
isolation  and  loneliness  offends  against  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Montaigne’s  essays  do  look  inwardly  but  that  inner  vision  does 
not  reveal  the  loneliness  of  modern  man. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  reaction  of  the  audience  to  An¬ 
tonio.  According  to  Graham  Midgley’s  view  Antonio  is  left 
with  cold  comfort  and,  though  Portia  has  a  word  of  welcome  to 
him,  the  lovers  going  to  their  happy  beds  will  leave  Antonio  in 
a  similar  predicament  to  that  of  Shylock.  Now  the  crucial 
question  is,  will  the  audience  reject  Antonio  as  it  did  Shylock? 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  Shakespeare  made  the  grief  of  An¬ 
tonio  so  ‘private’  and  so  ‘quiet’  that  none  of  the  audience  is 
aware  of  it?  The  references  to  Antonio’s  good  fortune  in  get¬ 
ting  all  his  ships  safe  to  shore  and  to  the  warmth  everyone  feels 
for  him  make  an  altogether  different  impression  on  the  audi¬ 
ence.  In  fact,  no-one  can  accept  Antonio’s  position  as  one  of  a 
defeated  person.  That  sort  of  sensitivity  is  a  modern  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  robust  Renaissance  playgoers  would  not  have 
even  dreamt  of  such  defeat.  The  admiration  everyone  has  for 
him  contradicts  the  idea  of  his  loneliness.  If  he  says  he  is 
melancholy  and  like  a  tainted  wether,  that  is  just  the  ‘humour’ 
of  melancholy. 

The  thesis  of  the  loneliness  of  Antonio  balancing  the  isola¬ 
tion  and  loneliness  of  Shylock  is  an  anachronism;  it  attributes  to 
Shakespeare  an  impossible  anticipation  of  the  isolated  souls  of 
today. 

M.  G.  Deshpande 
Professor  of  English,  H.P.T.  G)llcgc 

Nasi\,  Maharashtia  State,  India. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  AMBASSADORS 

May  I  be  permitted  a  few  more  lines?  I  still  think  that,  in 
the  context,  it  would  be  natural  to  read  more  into  ‘follows’ 
than  Professor  Watt  intended  it  to  convey;  it  also  seems  to  me 
odd  that  whoever  was  responsible  for  preparing  the  Every¬ 
man  text  should  have  found  anything  queer  in  the  CR  ‘that  it 
would’,  and  should  then  have  consulted  IE,  and  deliberately 
preferred  its  ‘that  he  would’ :  this  is  surely  a  corruption,  not 
a  revision,  though  I  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  Professor 
Watt’s  argument  to  the  contrary  on  p.  261.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  assumed  that  the  agreement  in  this 
paragraph  was  the  only  instance  that  Professor  Watt  could 
produce :  the  further  links  between  Everyman  and  IE  which 
he  cites  are  interesting,  though,  like  the  first,  they  arc  so  tri¬ 
fling  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  arc  the  result  of  colla¬ 
tion  with,  and  deliberate  preference  of,  IE.  Chance  convergence 
can  occur  more  often  than  one  might  expect,  as  Mr.  J.  K. 
Walton  has  shown  in  his  work  on  Richard  111.  The  annoying 
thing  is  that,  presumably,  someone  \nows  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  Could  Messrs.  Dent  be  persuaded  to  tell  us  whether 
they  are  merely  rather  careless  reprinters  or  capriciously  nig¬ 
gling  collators? 

Professor  Watt’s  Errata,  by  the  way,  do  not  correct  the 
disagreements  in  line-numbering  between  p.  254  and  p.  273 
of  his  original  article. 


J.  C.  Maxwell 


